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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 





The Don’t Worry Column 





Don’t Worry —the new Revenue 
Act will probably not be so bad. Cor- 
poration income taxes will range from 
16% to 19%, depending upon the 
dividends paid out and will apply only 
to the calendar years 1938-1939. In- 
comes under $25,000 to be taxed 
from 124% to 16%. Corporations 
having debts or impaired capital are 
given consideration. Earnings to be 
used for debt retirement incurred 
prior to January 1, 1938, will be ex- 
empt from the undistributed profits 
tax. Companies with impaired capi- 
tal to pay a rate of 164%2% on net 
income. Gains on property held 18 
to 24 months to be taxed 20%— 
over two years, 15%. Not so good, 


but not so bad—mull over that 
272% in the new English income 
tax law. 


Don’t Worry—for as far as this ses- 
sion of Congress is concerned, the 
Black-Connery wage and hour bill 
is as physically dead as lovable, ener- 
getic Joe Connery, and as politically 
dead as KKK Black. The 14-man 
House Rules Committee may give the 
proponents “a rule”, but even if they 
do, the Senate is apt to filibuster over 
the bill which it passed (S. 2475). If 
that does not come to pass, it is en- 
tirely probable that the appointed con- 
ferees will not be able to agree, but 
if they do agree, either the Senate or 
the House is liable to kick over the 
traces. This legislation is on the Ad- 
ministration’s “must” list. But re- 
member, the boys want to leave for 
home in order to build fences by June 
1. But don’t worry, because the pres- 
ent bill provides for a 25¢ minimum 
and a 44-hour week. No one, includ- 
ing the AFL and the CIO, is very 
keen about it. 


Don’t Worry—the President’s pro- 
posal to tax state and federal securi- 
ties won’t get very far this session. 
The President says that no constitu- 
tional amendment is necessary, and a 
lot of smart lawyers who spend their 
time practicing law and avoiding pol- 
itics think that an amendment is nec- 
essary. Even those who have mixed 
politics and law practice follow the 


latter group. Among these is Senator 
Lonergan. It appears that Under-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Magill is not 
in full agreement with the President 
on this point. 


Don’t Worry—because Messrs. Bo- 
rah and O’Mahoney are not going to 
get very far with their industrial li- 
censing bill (S. 3072) this session. 
Mr. Borah had a little talk with the 
President the other day and_ has 
changed his mind somewhat. Said he 
after the conference: “We want to 
draft a program in harmony with the 
Administration so as to get 
where.” 


some- 


Don’t Worry — because S. § is still 
bouncing around. The House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has re- 
ported out the amended food and 
drug bill. The minority committee 
report, however, quoted a letter from 
Secretary Wallace assailing the mea- 
sure. He would rather have the pres- 
ent law remain in effect—but then 
he has been wrong so often. 


Don’t Worry—the Wagner bill (S. 
3390) making compulsory the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act compli- 
ance by federal contractors and bor- 
rowers is still getting a number of 
kicks in the pants. The Navy De- 
partment opposes it because they see 


inevitable delays. The CIO rather 
likes it, because they feel that it 
would result in compulsory union 


agreements. They say, however, they 
are not after the sub-contractor, but 
proponents are not very hopeful. 


Don’t Worry—about those compul- 
sory patent licensing bills (H. R. 
9259, 9815, 1666). The House Pat- 
ent Sub-Committee has closed its 
hearings—and that probably will be 
that for this session. 


Don’t Worry—too much about Mr. 
Pettengill’s short and long haul bill 
(H. R. 1668), although it has passed 
the House and hearings have been 
closed by the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 


Don’t Worry — about the Vinson 
stream pollution bill (H. R. 2711) 
which is now in conference. If we 
get the amendment which we have 
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asked to fit the bill into the Connecti- 
cut situation, it won’t be bad. 


Don’t Worry—because Mr. Patman 
(H. R. 4722) is not getting very 
far toward his planning to separate 
manufacturing and retailing. There 
hasn’t been much enthusiasm over his 
brain-child, the Robinson - Patman 
Act. 


Don’t Worry—too much about 
pump-priming. There are hordes of 
official worriers doing it for you, and 
the members of Congress have at last 
assumed a “show me” attitude. ; 


Don’t Worry—because the President 
has appointed a Yale man to think 
and holler about monopolies. Don’t 
pay too much attention to the out- 
bursts of Mr. Borah and others. They 
have been doing that for years on 
this subject. Just read the transcripts 
of the hearing on the Borah-O’Ma- 
honey licensing bill and you will have 
a fair hunch that even the prophet 
Elijah would not put monopolies leg- 
islation on the “‘must”’ list without his 
tongue in his cheek this session. 


Don’t Worry — simply because 
Henry Ford said he gave the Presi- 
dent no advice. There isn’t a man 
living who could sit in private with 
Mr. Roosevelt for two hours and not 
give a bit of advice—glean a little 
hope from the fact that business men 
are having bedside breakfast confer- 
ences with the President, that he is 
going off on boat trips down the Po- 
tomac alone to write his speeches, that 
most of the President’s economist-ad- 
visors are convinced that spending 
alone is not the answer to long-range 
recovery, that it has been recognized 
that there is such a thing as a rail- 
road problem, and that Congress will 
adjourn around June 1. 


Don’t Worry—about the Congress- 
man from the First Connecticut Dis- 
trict in regard to sending any letters 
of protest which you may write on 
current legislation to an investigating 
committee. He really didn’t mean 
what he said and he is sorry he said 
it—at least that is our guess. 


We may be all wrong, but we are 
going to stop worrying this month. 





Editor’s Note. ‘This article, the 
43rd in a series on Connecticut’s 
industries and individual compa- 
nies, is a story of development by 
one of the most prominent manu- 
facturers of brake lining. 


the automotive industry, might 


Cisse seomarive the cradle of 
be expected to father the busi- 


-ness of making brake lining. She did. 


But unlike the auto industry which 
went west with a large part of the 
rubber industry, the brake lining idea 
grew to a rugged adult satisfied to 
expand “at home” rather than seek 
new climes. 

With the birth of the Locomobile 
and Pope Hartford cars in Bridgeport 
and Hartford, came simultaneously 
the need for some effective method of 
stopping these huge horseless buggies. 
Even the tortoise pace of a wagon had 
had crude brakes to stop it as it 
gained momentum threatening man 
and beast on steep down grades. But 
the new monster-engined carriage, 
still a tortoise in the light of the swift, 
sleek cars of today, needed smooth ef- 


THIRTY-THREE years has seen a great growth of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan plants keeping abreast of the automobile industry. 


fective braking power available at a 
moment’s notice on up-grade, down- 
grade or on the level. 

There was no live horsepower to 
use its weight to stop the vehicle 
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THE First Factory in 1905. 


when a sudden stop became imperative 
to save a smash—even a life. Metal to 
metal brakes were found unsuitable on 
account of noise and heat, the latter 
being a constant fire hazard. Attempts 
were made to produce effective brake 
lining from leather, cotton, and 

















































camel’s hair. Although linings of these 
materials served to stop the cars they 
developed so much heat that they fre- 
quently destroyed themselves in a very 
short time. How to make a brake lin- 
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ing that was silent, effective and at 
the same time lasting was the three- 
horned dilemma facing the early auto 
industry. 

The first among these attempts to 
develop an indestructible brake lining 
was the treatment of cotton tape with 
various chemicals such as ammonium 
salts and even tungstates. However, 
it was soon discovered that no matter 
what chemical was applied, frictional 
heat soon charred and destroyed the 
organic fiber. 


Raybestos Enters the Field 


A new tangent of thought was ob- 
viously needed. It came and bore fruit 
in 1905 when for the first time as- 
bestos brake lining was produced and 
supplied for the cars then in produc- 
tion. The first forerunner of the pres- 
ent Raybestos Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc. had its first humble 
beginning in 1905 with a small plant 
making asbestos brake lining. How- 
ever, since spinning and weaving of 
asbestos yarn was in little demand at 
the time there was very little suitable 
machinery available for the work. But 
with necessity as the mother, mules 
and looms were gradually produced in 
sufficient quantity to meet the ever 
expanding requirements of the indus- 
try. 

At this juncture of brake lining de- 











velopment, pure asbestos yarn was 
found by thoroughgoing tests to be 
too weak for weaving into strong 
tape. It therefore had to be strength- 
ened by the only means then known 
—brass wire twisted among the 
strands of asbestos. The most fre- 
quently used composition was three 
strands of asbestos yarn and two 
strands of brass wire .008” in diam- 
eter which gives a yarn with a ten- 
sile strength of 16 lbs. But today’s 
modern woven brake lining is made 
largely from no-wire yarns wherein 
cotton, hemp, or linen strands pro- 
tected by a high heat resisting syn- 
thetic resin is used instead of wire. 
Strangely enough the cotton, hemp 
or linen strands properly resined add 
more strength to the lining than brass 
wire. 


Expansion 


Growth came to Raybestos first 
through close attention to making a 
quality product by means of constant 
research in its own laboratory, by road 
testing and by a continuous unrelent- 
ing sales drive for new original equip- 
ment business among the leading car 
manufacturers. Through expansion 
of sales efforts, selective mergers with 
material suppliers, competitors and 
makers of allied products, plus con- 
tinuously expanding research efforts, 
the Raybestos Company became a large 
division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. 
in 1928. In the family of companies 
brought together under the leadership 
of the Raybestos Company are in- 
cluded the following: The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division of 
Passaic, New Jersey, formerly manu- 
facturers of ““Hycoe” linings, belting, 
hose and automotive packings; the 
United States Asbestos Division of 
Manheim, Pa., manufacturers of brake 
lining and yarn and makers of asbes- 
tos cloth from which “Hycoe” lining 
was made; the General Asbestos and 
Rubber Division of Charleston, S. C., 
manufacturers of asbestos yarn; the 
Canadian Raybestos Co. Ltd., of Pe- 
terborough, Ontario, large manufac- 
turers of brake lining for the Cana- 
dian and British Empire market; the 
Multibestos Co. of Walpole, Mass., and 
the Raybestos Beloco Company of 
England, largely a sales distribution 
unit. 


Technique 


Up to 1925 brakes were the ex- 
ternal contracting type for which 
woven lining is most suitable. Since 
then the trend has swept all automo- 





Large trucks and busses require heavy duty lining. 


bile manufacturers into the produc- 
tion of the internal expanding brake, 
which to a large extent, utilizes the 
molded type of lining, particularly 
for original equipment. Raybestos 
was a pioneer in developing the 
molded type of brake lining. 

Until 1918 automobile clutch fac- 
ings were woven type, either cut from 
sheet or formed from a ring of tape 
and laced. In that year Raybestos de- 
veloped the molded clutch facing 
which could be held to closer toler- 
ances than the woven type. It cost 
less to produce because of the elimi- 
nation of the expensive spinning and 
weaving operations and the satisfac- 
tory utilization of short asbestos fibers 
which ‘could not be used in the woven 
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type. The consumer benefited in terms 
of a lower priced product which ac- 
tually exceeded the quality of former 
higher priced products. 

The result of this “keep ahead” 
thought and action on the part of 
Raybestos management has tended to- 
ward a closer cooperation between the 
constantly expanding research depart- 
ment of the company and those of 
automobile manufacturers. The result 
in terms of sales of original clutch 
facing and brake lining equipment has 
placed Raybestos at the top of the 
list. For instance, in 1938, Raybestos- 
Manhattan products sold original 
equipment installed on passenger cars 
as follows: Buick, Cadillac, Chevro- 
let, Chrysler, Ford, DeSoto, Dodge, 

































































P. G. (proving ground) sets are 
packaged in sealed cartons. 




































Graham-Paige, Cord, Lafayette, La- 
Salle, Nash, Lincoln, Oldsmobile, 
Packard, Plymouth, Pontiac and Stu- 
debaker. Trucks using their equip- 
ment were: A.C.F., Ahrens-Fox, Au- 
tocar, Brockway, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Federal, Ford, GMC, Internationa! 
Harvester, Kenworth, Biederman, 
Clydesdale, Hug, Mack, Marmon-Her- 
rington, Moreland, Oshkosh, Ross-Car- 
rier, Sterling, Stewart, Walter, Ward 
LaFrance and White. Bus equipment 
was furnished to A.C.F., J. G. Brill, 
Hall Scott, Mack, Twin Coach, White. 
Tractors and industrial concerns using 
Raybestos-Manhattan products as orig- 
inal equipment include: Buckeye, J. I. 
Case, Caterpillar, John Deere, Her- 
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Fan belts in attractive displays. 





cules, International Harvester, Linn, 
Minneapolis-Moline, Oliver Equip- 
ment, Waukeshaw, and Western Aus- 
tin. 

Realizing in 1933 that Raybestos 
was failing to capitalize on its pro- 
duction ability in the replacement 
field, it began to devise its so-called 
PG or Proving Ground program. It 













has since developed 35 sets composed 
of segments of brake linings (molded), 
to fit the shoes of brakes on all pas- 
senger cars produced during the past 
five years. In developing these sets it 
was necessary for the company’s engi- 
neering and research departments to 
work closely with car manufacturers 
in order to adapt replacement lining 
requirements to all cars and brakes. 
Cooperation with engineers and car 
manufacturers included laboratory 
tests, proving ground and road tests 
with trained drivers and accurate mea- 
suring instruments. Not content to 
accept the results of the equipment 
selection, Raybestos long ago made the 
decision to duplicate the tests for- 




























merly made by automotive engineers 
and to improve upon the equipment 
selection wherever possible. Such a fea- 
ture has required the development of 
laboratory testing machines and con- 
stant laboratory tests supplemented by 
road and proving ground tests by a 
large fleet of cars of all models. This 
procedure plus a sales technique, 
“streamlined” for the occasion, has 
resulted in the steady increase in sales 
of PG sets. Specifically, these increased 
sales may be attributed largely to the 
assumption of responsibility of adapt- 
ing the lining to the car and brake 
by the brake lining manufacturer in- 
stead of the brake mechanic, and to 
the further sales tools offered — the 
dealer and the technical training 
given to his brake mechanic. 


Sales Methods 


Realizing that the sales of any com- 
pany seldom soar for long on a higher 
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plane than the quality of products 
produced and the fairness of manage- 
ment towards its employees, dealers 
and ultimate consumers, Raybestos 
built its success by firmly establishing 
these essential elements at the start. 
From that point on it went into the 
sales field, buttressed with an uncon- 
querable confidence and every tool 
available, to pyramid sales to a total 
of $4,831,027.72 in 1936 for the 
Raybestos Division alone and $21,- 
613,000 for all divisions of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan Inc. 

At the top of the sales organiza- 
tion are the sales manager and his as- 
sistants who, in turn, are in charge 
of three zone managers who have ter- 








Rapid expan- 
sion in motor 
transporta- 
tion has re- 
sulted in a 
great many 
special lin- 
ings and 
brake blocks 
built to 
withstand 
the vigorous 
demand for 
safety and 
service. 


ritorial divisions and direct all sales- 
men in their territory. These men 
contact and sell jobbers who in turn 
supply dealers and service stations. On 
original equipment sales the Engineer- 
ing Department cooperates to a high 
degree. 

Since experience has shown that it 
requires not only good brake lining, 
but the right selection and the proper 
installation by skilled mechanics prop- 
erly trained in this art, the company 
has established a school for brake me- 
chanics in which it gives free instruc- 
tion in the application of lining and 
the proper adjustment of brakes. 
Since the establishment of this school 
thousands of dealers have sent other 
thousands of their mechanics to 
Bridgeport to take this highly spe- 
cialized course. Another aid in sales 
is the further education of the brake 
mechanic by means of motion pictures 


Continued on page 26) 





PUTNAM 





Editor’s Note. This is the eleventh 
in a series of articles outlining the 
background and development of 
Connecticut industrial cities. 
Others published previously in- 
clude articles on Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Norwalk, Wat- 
erbury, Meriden, New Britain, 
Stamford, Danbury and New Lon- 
don. Data furnished by Omer J. 
Milot, Secretary, Putnam Chamber 
of Commerce. 





AKING her cue from the adage: 

—“A city standing still is a city 

going backwards,” — Putnam, 
pioneer in the economic growth of 
Northeastern Connecticut, is bidding 
for new prestige through exploitation 
of the possibilities for industrial devel- 
opment that her community offers 
to enterprise. 

Determined to cast off depression- 
made shackles, this Quinebaug valley 
city of nearly 9,000 inhabitants, in 
1934, undertook a program of indus- 
trial rehabilitation which in the ensu- 
ing three years has achieved progress 
that promises much in the way of fu- 
ture expansion. 

What has been accomplished since 
this thriving “little big town” set out 
to save itself from industrial liquida- 
tion in the last decade, is due, by and 
large, to the spirit of its people to 
“keep for themselves what is theirs” 
and to encourage new development 
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Cargill Falls, one of the most beautiful natural waterfalls in 
Eastern Connecticut. 


within the boundaries of their commu- 
nity. 

Actually, this program of self pres- 
ervation got underway before 1934. 
Responsible for its being set in force 
was the shocking announcement made 
in March 1932, that the Belding-Hem- 
inway Silk Company, one of the city’s 
largest industries and now one of the 
largest fabricators of silk threads- in 
the industry, was to forsake Putnam 
for Belding, Michigan, where the cor- 
poration operated a similar plant. Fail- 






Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Company. One of the largest man- 
* __ufacturers of silk thread in the world. 
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ing to immediately grasp significance 
of the decision, the city paused to 
ponder. Then came a sudden awaken- 
ing. 

Putnam had seen its cotton mills, 
once the backbone of industrial activ- 
ity, slip away one by one, followed 
in turn by complete liquidation of the 
big Manhasset Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Now its most important single 
employer of textile labor was about to 
depart. 


As machinery was dismantled for 
shipment to the Wolverine state, com- 
munity forces were speedily coordi- 
nated to stave off this next step in a 
steady decline. 


The Chamber of Commerce ac- 
cepted leadership and with the aid of 
the city government, made overtures 
to the management which paved the 
way for staying execution of the re- 
moval order. Meanwhile, a study of 
the company’s circumstances was 
made. Consolidation of manufacturing 
facilities were held by the company 
as essential to meet conditions born 
of the depression. Putnam pleaded for 
an opportunity to aid the Belding- 
Heminway company in any way that 
would save the weekly payroll on 
which more than 300 of her citizens 
were dependent for a livelihood. 


The plant was on its way to Mich- 
igan when the decision to remain in 


the east was telegraphed to 
an anxious business and civic 
group in Putnam. Motivated 
by the generous offer of the 
city’s people to raise $10,- 
000.00 to underwrite a por- 
tion of the cost of consoli- 
dation of their industry in 
that city, Belding executives, 
circling Putnam on a sales 
map in their New York head- 
quarters concluded: “There 
is the place for us.” 


No time was lost by the 
city in carrying out its bar- 
gain. Overnight more than a 
third of the fund had been 
subscribed. More of it was 
raised in a whirlwind appeal 
made to people in all walks. 
The balance was underwrit- 
ten by company employees 
from pledges which were to 
be deducted from their in- 
come in the next year. Need- 
less to say all made good. 


Benefits derived from this 
united Putnam front are too numer- 
ous to itemize. But a cursory review 
of what has transpired shows that in 
saving an industry Putnam set out on 
the greatest economic venture of the 
century notwithstanding that the 


march was begun before the low point 
of the depression had been reached. 
Since railroad cars returned with what 
equipment had been consigned to Beld- 
ing and mechanics’ helpers re-bolted 
frames ready to be moved, the Beld- 
ing-Heminway plant that was to be 


Swimming pool at Putnam’s new recreation park. 


abandoned now houses facilities for 
the production of silk yarns and 
threads that are greater than those 
centered under any other factory roof 
in the United States. Merger with the 
Corticelli Silk Company, leading com- 
petitor, has been consummated and 
much of that company’s annual out- 
put was transferred to Putnam for 
consolidation with other units of the 
original company formerly located in 
Watertown, Northampton, Mass., and 
Belding, Michigan. Employment in- 


creased immediately, rising from about 
250 operatives in 1932 to more than 
500 at present. During the industrial 
upturn of 1936 a peak of 826 was 
reached. 

Although the combined enterprise 
of the community failed to figure so 
prominently in the re-birth of the 
Putnam Woolen Corporation, the co- 
operative spirit displayed in the Beld- 
ing-Heminway crisis was a prime fac- 
tor in stimulating the Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Company to inject new life into 


Putnam’s new $125,000.00 sewage disposal plant. 
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this concern which in half a decade 
has become an industrial mainstay of 
the city and the surrounding territory 
it serves. Since its reorganization, the 
Putnam Woolen Corporation as suc- 
cessor to the Putnam Woolen Com- 
pany, has kept pace with the demand 
for modernization to meet changing 
trends in the textile industry. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been poured into 
the pioneer manufacturing plant to 
rehabilitate and coordinate buildings; 
up-to-date machinery has_ replaced 
antiquated and out-moded equipment; 
a modern automatic unit has become 
part of the weaving department, while 
a power plant has been constructed 
that is the most efficient of its kind 
in this part of the state. 

Here too, countless dividends have 
been paid to the city chiefly in the 
form of growing payrolls. Since re- 
devclopment of a dying industry be- 
gan, the Putnam Woolen Corporation’s 
employment has grown from about 
100 hands to more than 700 steadily 
employed at the present time. 

From the Putnam Woolen Corpo- 
ration comes an endless flow of fine 
woolen fabrics manufactured for some 
of the country’s largest tailoring 
houses. The Belding-Heminway Corti- 
celli Silk Company has built a nation- 
ally known reputation on its superior 


quality of silk threads, but incorpo- 
rates in its manufacturing program a 
line of specialties which includes fabri- 
cation of electric wire covering, ho- 
siery, knitting yarn, dental floss and 
other products. 

Although the largest industries of 
the community, these major concerns 
have not fully compensated for the 
losses sustained through the liquida- 
tion and removal of some of the city’s 
earliest companies. 

The new manufacturing cycle, un- 
der the guidance of the community’s 
cooperative spirit is fast developing 
others to take the places of those 
which departed amid the decline that 
followed the economic collapse of 
1929. 

In the textile group is the Porter- 
Dearington Textiles, Inc.; fabricators 
of synthetic silk; Lincoln Textile Com- 
pany, silk throwing; and Wellington 
Curtain Company, curtain manufac- 
turers. These firms, though still in 
industrial swaddling clothes, have be- 
come rooted here since establishment 
in the last five years. 

In bidding for new industry, Put- 
nam has not confined its search to 
textiles alone, but in the last three 
years has succeeded in attracting two 
hat concerns, namely, The Adams Hat 
Company and the Crane Hat Com- 





State trade school. 
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pany, both of which have been estab- 
lished in plants that formerly housed 
cotton looms and spindles. 

The Putnam Company, Inc., is one 
of the city’s oldest industries and the 
only foundry in this part of the state. 
Its principal product is the far-famed 
Putnam boiler cast for both home 
and industrial heating plants. The 
leather goods industry is represented 
by the Putnam Belting and Roller 
Company, while the Putnam Box Cor- 
poration’s plant equipped to turn out 
box goods of all kinds continues the 
city’s roster of industrial diversifica- 
tion. 

Steel working also is an important 
cog in Putnam’s manufacturing wheel 
with two firms furnishing part of 
the requirements of the motion picture 
and phonograph recording industry. 
General Phonograph Company special- 
izes in the poduction of textile and 
phonograph needles, while Lowell 
Needle Company manufactures those 
of the phonograph variety. 

Latest of the city’s industrial acqui- 
sitions is the Superfine Slipper Com- 
pany, and The Edmar Footwear Corp., 
small concerns which recently removed 
here from New York to take space 
in the former Manhasset mill for the 
production of footwear. 

Putnam’s present outlook is con- 
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sidered good. Its Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting as a clearance house 
for the efforts of industry and busi- 
ness to be put forward in conjunc- 
tion with the assistance of its towns- 
people, has embarked upon a new 
housing program. This plan also is 
looking ahead to the time when prog- 
ress hits its full stride. 


Since the founding in this valley 
city in 1730 of David Howe’s first 
grist mill, development of the com- 
munity has been almost entirely de- 
pendent upon industry. Howe’s ef- 
forts were followed by those of Capt. 
Benjamin Cargill, a pioneer industrial- 
ist of 1787, who in that year chose 
a site beside the swift Quinebaug 
river for the building of his grist, 
bolting and fulling mill. About 1805, 
Putnam’s future as a manufacturing 
center was assured, for with the trans- 
fer of the making of cloth from the 
home to the factory, Smith Wilkin- 
son built his plant that was to be- 
come the forerunner of the Putnam 
Manufacturing Company and stimu- 
late the development of textile out- 
put at other points along the Quine- 
baug. The history of textiles also 
is closely associated with the creation 
of Putnam as a municipality in its 
own right. Prior to 1849 the grow- 
ing center around Quinebaug Falls 
belonged to the Towns of Thompson, 
Pomfret and Killingly. Finally, the 
legislature carved a new town out of 
these component parts and eventually 
the name Putnam was adopted, taken 
in honor of northeastern Connecticut’s 
hero of the Revolution, General Israel 
Putnam. From this point on, progress 
was rapid. In 1895, a charter was 
granted for incorporation of Putnam 
as a city to expedite its civic develop- 
ment. 

The city today has an area of 12,- 
§53 acres. It ranks as the second mu- 
nicipality of Windham County and 
with Willimantic, shares honors as the 
county seat. Its location is at the 
junction of the Boston and Waterbury 
and New London-Worcester divisions 
of the “New Haven” railroad, serv- 
ing the great industrial and agricul- 
tural marketing centers of the east 
and having freight and passenger fa- 
cilities for less than over-night con- 
tact with any of these. Its 27 miles 
of modern streets are arteries con- 
necting with modern trunkline high- 
ways reaching out to New York and 
Boston, as well as giving easy access 
to other cities within a 400 mile 
radius. It owns its own water works, 
a factor which enables the commu- 


nity to enjoy this public service at 
a minimum of expense. Citizens are 
proud of their efforts in giving close 
attention to municipal expenditures 
to boast a low tax rate, an all im- 
portant factor in the successful oper- 
ation of industry. Other public im- 
provements brought about in the last 
five years have been the construction 
of a $125,000 sewage disposal plant 
for safeguarding of public health; de- 
velopment of a public recreation park 
equipped with swimming pool and fa- 
cilities for all forms of outdoor activ- 
ity and picnic ground for its people; 
a fine country club; an emergency 
landing field under maintenance of 
the U. S. Commerce Department’s 
bureau of air commerce; a splendid 
hospital and a State Trade School 
equipped to offer the most complete 
training in vocational education avail- 
able. 

Its primary and secondary educa- 
tional systems also are held up as 
models for cities of its size. A mod- 


six denominations all of which are 
represented by beautiful edifices. 

Putnam’s retail trade center is com- 
prised of a wide variety of home 
owned and chain stores stocked to 
meet the merchandising demands of 
a trading area of 25,000 people dis- 
tributed through the neighboring 
towns of Thompson, Woodstock, 
Pomfret, Eastford and the northern 
part of Killingly. 

The population of Putnam is cos- 
mopolitan. Those of its people who 
have pursued occupations in the in- 
dustrial field inherited a skill in their 
various lines of endeavor from parents 
and grandparents who immigrated and 
and migrated here during the early 
days of the city’s development. The 
tide of labor unrest sweeping the 
country has not affected Putnam to 
anything like the degree experienced 
by some other industrial centers 
within this state and without. Putnam 
workmen have shown a splendid ex- 
ample of stability and intelligence in 


Putnam Woolen Corp. Plant. 


ern high school and four well equipped 
grammar schools are available for the 
schooling of Putnam’s youth. The city 
also looks with pride to the fine sys- 
tem of secular education afforded by 
St. Mary’s Parochial School and to 
that provided for the secondary edu- 
cation of young women by the Put- 
nam Catholic Academy. 

Three banking houses with com- 
bined assets of $6,000,000 complete 
the city’s facilities for transaction of 
financial business. Social activities are 
sponsored by 35 lodges and societies, 
while the community’s spiritual wel- 
fare is supervised by the clergy of 
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this abnormal situation and were 
singled out for commendation during 
the general strike of 1934 when an 
acute condition developed here under 
the guidance of outside influences. 

Employer - employee __ relationships 
are maintained on a high plane 
through constant cooperation of both 
groups. 

An efficient police force and mod- 
ernly equipped fire department are 
adequately staffed and trained to meet 
public emergencies while the fire de- 
partment’s record in recent years has 
earned for property owners base in- 
surance rates. (Cont. on page 27) 





Yankee ingenuity and countless 

examples of industrial activity to- 
day will be revealed to untold thou- 
sands of New Haven Tercentenary vis- 
itors as they walk through the Coxe 
Memorial Gymnasium at Yale Field 
between June 1 and June 11. 

The Progress Exposition, one of a 
long list of features in the Elm City’s 
300th Birthday Party plans, will be 
presented in a building which exposi- 
tion authorities claim cannot be 
equalled in the entire United States. 
The exposition will present a unique 
panorama of progress, not only from 
an industrial standpoint but along 
civic lines as well. 

General management is in the hands 
of a committee headed by John C. 
Tracy, former dean of Yale’s School 
of Engineering, acting for Mayor John 
W. Murphy’s Tercentenary Committee 
of which Judge John L. Gilson is chair- 
man. 

Colonel Leonard S. Horner, long 
prominent in Connecticut’s industrial 
circles, has been most active as chair- 
man of the important sub-committee 
on exhibits. He is being assisted by a 
group of 39 manufacturers, with 
Charles W. Tremper, secretary of the 
Employer’s Association of New Ha- 
ven County and Edward R. Potter, 
official of the Commodity Distribution 
Warehouse, as very active vice-chair- 
men. 

New Haven industrialists, consider- 
ing it a civic duty rather than an 
opportunity to obtain personal gain, 
have been unsually prompt in offering 
encouragement to those behind this 
Exposition, and assurance of the ex- 
hibit’s success was forthcoming early 
in the Spring. 

There will be about 230 booths, 
each measuring 10 x 10 feet, at New 
Haven’s Exposition. Approximately 
75 of these will be devoted to civic 
displays, the balance being used by 
local manufacturers. The list of in- 
dustries in the Elm City has been 
divided into groups according to type 
of activity and in some cases, such as 
the dairies, combined exhibits will be 
presented by several companies. In 
other cases, one firm will take several 
spaces itself. 

Displays of historic significance are 
being encouraged, and the New Haven 
organizations which have historic back- 
grounds are many indeed, a few trac- 
ing their activities back to Revolution- 


Grate illustrations of early 
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ary War days. Actual production will 
also be shown in some of the booths 
which are planned by the 100 or more 
exhibitors. Early plans as disclosed at 
committee meetings insure a particu- 
larly high standard and character, 
with displays which are both interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

A large number of special attrac- 
tions have been provided for by Mr. 
Tracy’s exposition committee. This list 
includes an original model of Eli Whit- 





House Day” program which was re- 
viewed by Governor Cross and other 
state officials, followed by a formal 
dinner and reception at the Hotel 
Taft. 

Continuing the program, there will 
be a mammoth parade of floats and 
military units on Saturday, May 28, 
and on Sunday at the Yale Bowl a 
community praise and memorial serv- 
ice will feature a choir of voices from 
all of the city’s musical organizations, 





Model of Yale Field, scene of New Haven’s Tercentenary festival, June 
1 to June 11. In the Coxe Memorial Gymnasium, left, Progress Exposi- 
tion will be held. A pageant, school day program, and memorial service 


are scheduled for Yale Bowl. 


ney’s cotton gin, and an early model 
of Mr. Whitney’s milling machine, 
features which should appeal to every- 
one who is at all mechanically inclined. 
Then there will be models of Blake’s 
stone-crusher, Goodyear’s invention of 
rubber vulcanization, and many others. 
Exposition visitors will also have an 
opportunity to view the first telephone 
exchange in America and several other 
early innovations which today are ac- 
cepted as life’s necessities. 

The Tercentenary was officially 
opened on the week-end of April 22 
to 24, when synagogues and churches 
throughout the original colony, which 
included Branford and Guilford, Stam- 
ford and Milford, as well as Southold, 
L. I., held special historic services. On 
the evening of April 24 Center Church 
was host at a community praise serv- 
ice in Woolsey Hall and the Rev. Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of Harvard’s 
Divinity School, delivered the princi- 
pal address. 
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The Governor’s Foot Guard turned 
out en masse the following day and 
presented their ‘ever-colorful “Powder 
accompanied by a large orchestra. On 
June 2 three thousand children will 
take part in-a school day program in 
the Bowl and the first of four even- 
ing performances of the dramatic spec- 
tacle will take place in the Bowl on 
Tuesday, June 7, with a cast of 4,000 
New Haveners. The Exposition build- 
ing is only a stone’s throw from the 
Bowl, easily accessible by trolley, bus 
or motor car. 


The committee headed by Mayor 
John W. Murphy and Judge John L. 
Gilson plans to observe various days 
of the Festival period with special pro- 
grams, honoring Yale, the original 13 
colonies, the state government, and 
New Haven’s fraternal life. Plans for 
these events will be announced later. 

The committee on exhibits for the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Veteran Employees Honored in 
Hartford and Meriden. Veteran 
employees in Hartford County and 
in Meriden, Connecticut, were hon- 
ored with two dinners on April 19 
and April 28. 

The Meriden meeting gave recog- 
nition and honor to all employees in 
the Meriden district having continu- 
ous record of 25 years or more, while 
the Hartford district honored those 
with 40 year records of continuous 
employment. 

Full details of both meetings, not 
now available, will be reported in the 
June issue of CoNNEcTicUT INDUs- 
TRY. 

x «ee 


Street Takes Post at Hartford 
Chamber. H. Nelson Street, secre- 
tary of the New York State Council 
of Retail Merchants for the past eight 
years, started his new duties as execu- 
tive vice president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce on April 1. 
Directors of the Hartford Better Bus- 
iness Bureau, which had been sched- 
uled for some time previous to become 
affiliated with the Chamber under the 
executive leadership of Marshall A. 
Mott, general manager of the bureau, 
decided against the merger, feeling 
that such a change would be imprac- 
tical. Charles B. Whittelsey, whom 
Mr. Street succeeds as executive vice 
president, was made a vice president 
and a member of the Chamber board 
of directors. 

Mr. Street comes to Hartford with 
years of experience in law practice, 
in building and managing merchant- 
owned credit bureaus throughout New 
England and in directing convention 
and retail activities of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. As secretary 
of the New York State Council of 


New Ideas 


ing. Nowhere are t 


Retail Merchants, he spent much of 
his time on legislative work. 

Before going to New York, Mr. 
Street was for ten years manager of 
the Convention Bureau, the Credit 
Bureau and the Retail Merchants’ Bu- 
reau of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association, of the 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania bars 
and has been admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

xk 

Moosup Strikers Vote to Return 
to Work. Employees of the closed 
Floyd Cranska Thread Mill, Moosup, 
Connecticut, voted on April 6 to re- 
turn to work on April 7 under the 
same conditions which existed in the 
plant at the time 17 spinners went 
on strike. The decision was reached 
at a meeting of all 175 workers fol- 
lowing a conference between Morgan 
R. Mooney, deputy labor commis- 
sioner, and employees, representatives, 
union officials and company officers. 


xk 


Velvet Mills Machinery Auctioned. 
Machinery of the Rossie Velvet Com- 
pany mills at Willimantic and Mystic, 
came under the auctioneer’s hammer 
on Wednesday, April 6, thus closing 
out one of New England’s leading vel- 
vet industries. Employment lost to 
the town. of Mystic totaled around 
700 and in Willimantic approximately 
400. Both plants have been closed 
since December. 

Every velvet company in the coun- 
try is said to have been represented 
at the Willimantic auction which at- 
tracted some 1,000 respective buyers 
for the 1,066 pieces offered by the 
auctioneer of Samuel T. Freeman and 
Company of Boston. The largest sale 


at Willimantic brought $3,250 for a 
machine less than a year old, which 
originally cost $12,000. In Mystic, a 
machine estimated to have cost $14,- 
000, brought only $450. 

The Rossie Velvet Company was 
originally established in 1898 in Mys- 
tic, opening its Willimantic mill in 
1971. 

The vacant buildings, owned by 
the Mystic Industrial Company and 
the Willimantic Industrial Company 
respectively, are now being offered for 
sale, it is understood. As we go to 
press, it is reported that the mill 
buildings in Mystic have been sold 
to Durham-Duplex Company, manu- 
facturers of safety razors, who re- 
cently acquired and occupied a small 
plant in Mystic. 


Airline Patronage Increases. The 
results of a recent survey showed that 
in 1937 Hartford’s outgoing passen- 
gers numbered 2,278, an increase of 
19 percent over 1936, while the in- 
coming numbered 2,108, an increase 
of 8 percent. The survey was made 
public by Charles Morris, Connecti- 
cut’s Commissioner of Aeronautics. 
The percentage of increase in air- 
mail and express from and to Hart- 
ford was even greater, the commis- 
sioner points out. During 1937 airmail 


. are what keep the wheels of industry turn- 
hey more effective in making sales than 


when attractively expressed in the counter display box 
which introduces your merchandise to its customer. 

Note how “invitingly” Bond Flashlights are 
shown. This hexagonal, folding paper, shipping 
and display container was planned so that deal- 
ers can turn the empty spaces out of sight as 
sales are made. 








outgoing increased 59 percent and in- 
coming increased 45 percent as com- 
pared with 1936. 

Outgoing air express from Hart- 
ford increased 56 percent and the in- 
coming increased even more, or 66 
percent. A total of 29,444 pounds of 
airmail were sent from Hartford dur- 
ing 1937 and 13,534 pounds were re- 
ceived. Express for the year totaled 
16,008 pounds while the incoming 


amount was 11,855. 

For New Haven, passenger service 
fell off considerably during 1937, al- 
though airmail and express movements 
increased. 

Outgoing passenger totals from 
New Haven were 314 during 1937, 
a decrease of 26 percent over 1936. 
Incoming passengers totaled 286, a 
decrease of 29 percent. 


Outgoing airmail totaled 6,673 
pounds, an increase of 47 percent 
and incoming 7,619 pounds, a 4 per- 
cent increase. These increases were 
noted despite the fact that airmail 
service was functioning only seven 
months of the year. 

Air express totaled 1,372 pounds, 
a 39 percent outgoing increase and 
incoming was 1,680 pounds, a 30 per- 
cent decrease. 
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During 1936 New Haven sustained 
an increase in all airport activities, 
while in Hartford the loss in pas- 
senger totals was slightly more than 
10 percent. During 1936, however, 
Hartford has increased totals in air- 
mail and air express. 

Airline activity in Hartford with 
two airports, Rentschler and Brain- 
ard Fields, is considerably higher than 
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in New Haven with one airport, the 
survey shows. 

Outgoing and incoming passen- 
gers for Hartford during 1937 to- 
taled 4,386, for New Haven 600; 
Hartford airmail 42,794 pounds and 
New Haven, 14,292 pounds and 
Hartford air express, 27,866 pounds 
and New Haven 3,052. 

x «ek 


Slow Business Cuts Brass Workers’ 
Pay. Continued depressed business 
conditions in the brass industry caused 
American Brass Company, Chase Brass 
and Copper Company and Scovill 
Mfg. Company to announce wage 
cuts early in April amounting to a 
reduction of 5 cents an hour on all 
hourly and piece work rates and § 
percent additional. The premium of 
§ percent for hourly and piece work 
starting before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 
was also discontinued. 
xk 

Consolidated Employees Get First- 
Hand Story of Business. Several 
hundred employees of Consolidated 
Ashcroft Hancock Divisions of Man- 
ning, Maxwell Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, heard President Robert R. 
Wason, of New York City, give what 
he termed “an animated annual re- 
port to our employees” which gave 
first-hand information of the busi- 
ness and financial affairs of the con- 
cern. 

Speaking in the Harding High 
School auditorium in Bridgeport, Mr. 
Wason declared that high taxes of 
business concerns were blamed for the 
downward trend in business condi- 
tions. He pointed out that out of 
every sales dollar five cents is paid in 
taxes or 35 cents out of every dol- 
lar of profit goes for taxes. 

He declared “confidence is lost in 
a situation where government ex- 
penses are so high,” and further called 
attention to the fact that the depres- 
sion was brought about “because the 
people quit betting on the future of 
America. They have taken their money 
out on the sidelines and it will stay 
there until confidence returns.” 

While the profit on each dollar was 
9 cents last year, Mr. Wason said 12 
cents was reinvested in the business. 
The Bridgeport plant earned the larg- 
est profit of any of the company’s 
plants last year, while the plants in 
Boston and Muskegon showed small 
profits and the other two plants of 
the company showed losses for 1937. 

Among the 87 lantern slide charts 
shown during Mr. Wason’s talk one 
disclosed that during the last seven 
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year period the payroll of the com- 
pany was $12,338,000; taxes $992,- 
000 and profits only $84,000. Selling 
costs, it was pointed out, remain at a 
high level because the company has 
recently put salesmen on the road to 
get business. 

An ovtstanding tribute to their sales 
ability, declared Mr. Wason, is the 
fact that “outstanding quotations are 
now at the highest point in the his- 
tory of the Bridgeport plant.” 
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Niles-Bement-Pond May Delay 
Building Plant. Indications that con- 
struction for the proposed new plant 
of the Pratt and Whitney Division of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, on 
the recently-acquired Charter Oak 
Park property are being deferred for 
the present, were given by President 
Clayton R. Burt, at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders held in New York 
on April 6. 

Partly because of rapid changes in 
the machine and tool industry and 
of uncertain business conditions, Mr. 
Burt reports, no important increase in 
manufacturing facilities of Niles- 
Bement-Pond is contemplated. He 
pointed out that the company can 
now handle comfortably any business 
it may obtain as indicated by 1937 
shipments of $10,700,000 against $8,- 
310,000 in 1936, made possible by 
a healthy increase in production ca- 
pacity. 

Three bright spots for business im- 
provement during the summer and 
fall months were sighted by Mr. Burt 
as follows: 


1. Large scale retooling activities 

by automobile manufacturers. 

2. New tool machinery needed for 

the government’s rearmament 
program. 

ae Retooling in the aviation manu- 
facturing industry. 

4. Continuance of foreign buying 

now at a satisfactory level. 

April orders of Niles-Bement-Pond, 
Mr. Burt said, are expected to equal 
new business in March, but prospects 
for May indicate a decline of approxi- 
mately 20 percent from March vol- 
ume of $521,000. 

The company’s present policy, Mr. 
Burt pointed out, was to make deliv- 
eries from stocks where possible and 
to keep expenditures for plant and 
equipment in line with appropriations 
to depreciation. 

x ** 


Silex Earnings Up During First 
Quarter. The net first quarter profit 





of the Silex Company, Hartford, was 
$106,984 after all charges, compared 
with $92,097 during the 1937 pe- 
riod. The regular 25-cent quarterly 
dividend was scheduled for payment 
on May 10. 

The company’s earnings, according 
to figures made public by President 
Frank E. Wolcott, equal 50 cents a 
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share against 43 cents a share a year 
ago. Net earnings for the first three 
months of 1936 were $48,278. 

Contrary to the experience of the 
average company, the Silex Company 
has shown a consistent annual in- 
crease in profits every year since the 
beginning of 1929 depression, with 
the exception of 1932, when a slight 
drop was reported. 
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Stevens See Unemployment in Sil- 
ver Trade Pact. Appearing before 
the Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation on March 22, Evarts C. Ste- 
vens of Meriden, president of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, asserted 
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that any tariff reduction on silver 
plated ware in the forthcoming trade 
agreement with Great Britain would 
advertsely affect the jobs of domestic 
workers in the silverware industry. 
Citing figures to show the value 
of American-made silver plated ware 
had declined from $9,121,000 in 1929 
to $4,500,000 in 1937, Mr. Stevens 
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showed at the same time that imports 
from Great Britain increased slightly 
from $118,000 in 1929 to $460,000 
in 1937. One of the greatest threats, 
he pointed out, “is the importation 
of silver plated ware from Japan 
which, under the most-favored-na- 
tion clause would benefit from any 
concession to Great Britain.” Japanese 
importations have already increased, 
according to figures brought out by 
Mr. Stevens, from $15,000 in 1929 
to $402,000 in 1934, or 10 percent 
of the entire United States produc- 
tion. 


On the same day representatives 
of clothing and lace manufacturers, 








International Association of Garment 
Manufacturers and of the American 
Lace Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
pleaded against duty reductions on 
their products because of the great 
harm that would be accomplished 
thereby in terms of reduced employ- 
ment, and destruction of the indus- 
tries themselves. 


et 
Aircraft Quarter Earnings on 
1937 Level. First quarter earnings 


of the United Aircraft ran approxi- 
mately the same as the first quarter 
of 1937, stockholders were told at 
the annual meeting on Tuesday, 
March 29. 

Rensselaer W. Clark, vice president 
of United Aircraft and the Sikorsky 
division, was elected a member of the 
board of directors. Other directors 
and all officers were reelected. 

The incentive compensation plan 
recommended by the directors was 
approved by the stockholders. A sug- 
gestion was also made that directors 
consider the matter of purchasing 
1000 shares of company stock annu- 
ally to be distributed among employees 
not eligible to the incentive compen- 
sation plan. The secretary was in- 
structed to make a memorandum of 
this suggestion, but no action was 
taken. 

Expenditures for experimental work 
were expected to approximate in 1938 
those of 1937, according to President 
Donald L. Brown. The company now 
has approximately 28,000 stockholders. 
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Seth Thomas Veteran Completes 
65th Year. Arthur L. Botsford, 
who has been employed longer than 
any other Seth Thomas employee, 
completed his 65th year of service 
with the company Friday, March 18. 

He was first employed by his father 
in the Turning Room on March 18, 
1873. Among his most prized pos- 
sessions is the time book of the Turn- 
ing Room from April, 1864, to Feb- 
ruary, 1875, which shows among 
other things, this date. This book was 
once at the room desk where the em- 
ployees entered their hours of work 
in it as they left each evening. He 
had the book which followed, but 
gave it to one of his friends who was 
anxious to have a record of the birth 
of his son. The book showed the only 
day’s lost time for several months and 
that was the date of the birth of the 
employee’s baby boy. 

Mr. Botsford can glean all sorts of 
interesting information from a pe- 


rusal of these books. One very inter- 
esting item on April 23, 1873, in 
the handwriting of the superintendent 
at that time, is the words: “All gone, 
old and young.” This indicated that 
the room took the day off to go to 
Waterbury to see P. T. Barnum’s cir- 
cus. 


The first job which Mr. Botsford 
remembers having was clipping verge 
blanks on a kick press. This press is 
still in use and he understood from 
his father that it is the only com- 
plete machine in the factory which 


March 15. Mr. Moore was 62 years 
of age at the time of his death. 


Starting as an apprentice in the Colt 
factory after receiving his education 
in the public schools of East Hart- 
ford, Mr. Moore was advanced through 
various positions until he was made 
general works manager in 1919, vice 
president April 1, 1929, and a di- 
rector on January 10, 1934. After 
his formal education he studied en- 
gineering independently as a means 
to advancement. 


Mr. Moore, who worked with John 





ARTHUR L. Botsford, 65 years on the job at Seth Thomas. 


was in the original Seth Thomas shop. 

Mr. Botsford has worked mostly 
with wire cutting and wire forming 
machines. During his many years of 
service he has developed many special 
tools and fixtures for these machines. 
He has also developed several com- 
plete machines for these purposes. 
One which he designed and drew up 
the complete plans for, himself, is a 
wire cutter which was put in service 
on April 11, 1890. 
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Death of Colt Official. Frederick 
Thomas Moore, 25 Forest Road, West 
Hartford, first vice president and gen- 
eral works manager and a director 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company, died Thursday morning, 
March 31 at the Hartford Hospital, 
where he underwent an operation on 
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M. Browning in developing machine 
guns and automatic pistols, was gen- 
erally recognized as the outstanding 
American authority and expert on 
machine guns. He represented Colt’s 
in the introduction of modern ma- 
chine guns in several European coun- 
tries, including England, Belgium, and 
Russia, and was often consulted by 
the United States War Department. 

He was a member of the Interstate 
Rod and Gun Club of Hartford, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a member 
of Sphinx Temple, Mystic Shrine, and 
a past president of the Hartford Ex- 
change Club. He also served as a di- 
rector of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Hartford. 

Funeral services for Mr. Moore were 
held at the Central Baptist Church on 
Saturday, April 2, with Rev. Dr. 
John W. Lackey, pastor, officiating. 
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Burial was made in Center Cemetery, 
East Hartford. 
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CIO Decides to Break With A. F. 
of L. According to an AP despatch 
on April 13, CIO leaders decided in 
Washington on April 13, to break 
finally with the A. F. of L. and to 
form a permanent labor federation of 
their own. John L. Lewis, CIO chair- 
man, announced the decision after a 
two-day conference with his labor 
union associates. 

While the CIO has been known pop- 
ularly for some time as a labor move- 
ment rival to the AFL, technically it 
has been only a committee of union 
leaders, without a constitution or any 
formal rules, having been organized 
by AFL members who believed that 
all workers in each big industry should 
belong to one union rather than being 
organized by craft—the time-honored 
AF of L policy. 

As the first step toward forming 
a new labor federation, the CIO mem- 
bers voted to hold a constitutional 
convention next fall, appointing Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman, new 
CIO vice-chairman, to make arrange- 
ments. 

It was reported that the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers had let it be known 
that they might secede from the CIO 
if it abandoned efforts to make peace 
with the AFL. 
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Bigelow-Sanford Names New Sales 
Head. On the retirement of Harry 
V. Campbell, vice president and di- 
rector of sales of the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company in April, 
James J. Delaney, secretary, has been 
made vice president to succeed Mr. 
Campbell and Philip O’Neil, head of 
the carpet department, appointed sales 
manager. J. J. Kenny, secretary to 
President John A. Sweetser, was elected 
secretary succeeding Mr. Delaney. 
Both Mr. Campbell and Mr. De- 
laney were connected with the Bige- 
low-Hartford Company before it 
merged with Stephen Sanford and 


Sons in 1928. 
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Sayre Talks Reciprocal Trade. 
Assistant Secretary of State, Francis 
B. Sayre, addressed nearly 100 indus- 
trialists from all parts of the state, 
gathered together at a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hartford Club, April 25, 
under the auspices of the Association. 

In introducing Mr. Sayre, President 
Hubbard remarked in part as follows: 

m ‘The greatest good to the 


greatest number’ is, apparently, the 
watchword of the state department 
in its dealings with foreign nations 
in the matter of tariffs. Connecticut 
is a section of small, specialized in- 
dustries. We are—for an illustration— 
principal manufacturers of a certain 
fabric. In all, we shall say, only 2000 
people are employed in the six or 
seven plants. England, it may be, is 
a large producer of such fabrics, and 
her negotiators are, therefore, willing 
to trade the rate on one of their im- 
portant products for our particular 
New England fabric. The negotiators 
on the part of the United States study 
the situation and, applying the prin- 
ciple of ‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number,’ decide that it would 
not make a particularly great amount 
of difference if these 2000 people in 
these six industries should cease to ex- 
ist as an industry because, after all, in 
the great scheme of things they do 
not amount to much nationally, and 
in addition, it would be supposed that 
the workers could be absorbed into 
other industries. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the trade would be made. 
Now, if this same procedure is fol- 
lowed in the case of a sufficient num- 
ber of our small, specialized New Eng- 
land industries, the very structure of 
New England industry would be 
torn down before anyone would real- 
ize it. 

“That is one of the things which 
I fear, and my fear I know is shared 
by many. In this room today there 
are representatives of such industries. 

- I welcome Mr. Sayre to 
Connecticut and the opportunity 
which he has given us, through his 
direct statement and through his offer 
to answer questions, to confer with 
him on this important matter.” 

Addressing the luncheon session im- 
mediately after his introduction, As- 
sistant Secretary Sayre declared: 
“American foreign trade has been 
substantially increased, excessive trade 
barriers have been broken down or re- 
duced and American exports have been 
guaranteed against discrimination in 
many foreign countries.” 

Alluding to the program as it af- 
fect New England, the speaker cited 
circumstances surrounding negotia- 
tions of the 17th pact effected with 
Czechoslovakia, referring to “the ex- 
travagant predictions of business ruin” 
which were circulated as the discus- 
sions went forward. 

“Thoughtful ~people throughout 
New England are now beginning to 
realize not only that the Czech trade 
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agreement has not ruined New Eng- 
land, but that as it stimulates the 
movement of additional trade its care- 
fully framed provisions will prove of 
positive benefit. By providing new 
outlet markets for New England ex- 
ports, it promises increased employ- 
ment for New England workers; and 
by providing new outlet markets for 
exports from other sections of the 
United States and thus increasing pay- 
rolls and purchasing power through- 
out our own country, the agreement 
will help to enlarge American markets 
for New England products in every 
section of our country which produces 
goods for export in the Czech trade.” 

Mr. Sayre added that from the trade 
agreements already concluded, New 
England has profited greatly through 
increased outlets for her products both 
abroad and at home. 

The State Department regards the 
reciprocal trade subject on the basis 
of the United States as a whole, the 
speaker declared, adding: ‘“There is not 
the slightest justification for the 
charge that farmers are being sacri- 
ficed to factory workers or that fac- 
tory workers are being sacrificed to 
farmers. 

““Never in the history of our coun- 
try has the adjustment of tariff rates 
been carried out with such absolute 
impartiality, such freedom from sec- 
tional bias, such scrupulous concern 
for the interests and the welfare of the 
country as a whole.” 

Ruling out the suggestion that 
Amercia shut her doors to all foreign 
goods, as one way to prosperity, Mr. 
Sayre said: ““The embargo policy rests 
upon the false assumption that mar- 
kets are static and fixed. 

“Profits and increased markets 
come through stimulated trade—not 
through killing all foreign trade by 
embargoes.” 

On the benefits to U. S. workers, 
the Assistant Secretary declared, “I 
know of no more constructive way 
to help promote the true interests of 
American labor than by vigorously 
pushing the American trade agree- 
ments program.” 

An even greater and more profound 
significance was seen by Mr. Sayre in 
the reciprocal trade scheme in that 
it means building secure foundations 
for peace. 

Arising at the close of Secretary 
Sayre’s remarks, R. H. Whitehead, 
president of the New Haven Clock 
Company, challenged Mr. Sayre’s 
statement that “none of our 17 trade 
agreements thus far negotiated has 





caused substantial injury to any well- 
established sound American industry.” 
Said he, ““The clock and watch indus- 
try got an awful raw deal from the 
State Department, in my opinion... . 
Unless something is done, the clock 
industry will be irreparably harmed. 
. . . I lay off hundreds and hundreds 
of people. It’s absolutely nonsensical 
to say that we're being benefited.” 
Mr. Whitehead asserted that the blow 
“fell” in 1937 when the Swiss im- 
ports to this country far exceeded 
the exports. After asking for “about 
60 percent” of the American indus- 
try to stem the flood of Swiss watches 
into the United States, Mr. White- 
head charged that the Swiss watch 
industry is being subsidized by the 
Swiss government and that it virtu- 
ally wrote the trade treaty. 

In reply to Mr. Whitehead, Mr. 
Sayre said “that if such subsidizing 
is going on it’s mandatory on the part 
of the Treasury Department to raise 
the tariff.”” He also advised Mr. White- 
head he had evidence to prove the 
assertion, it was his “‘duty as a citi- 
zen to report it to the department.” 

The question and answer period, 
planned by the Association to assist 
Connecticut manufacturers to a more 
thorough understanding of the trade 
agreements program, followed Secre- 
tary Sayre’s address and remarks to 
Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Sayre’s speech was broadcast 
over WTIC from 2 to 2:30 p. m. 
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Colt’s Promotes Eight. Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany through its president, Samuel 
M. Stone, announced, following a 
meeting of the board on Apri! 22, 
promotions as follows: Harold D. 
Fairweather, formerly vice president 
and treasurer, was elected Ist vice 
president and treasurer, succeeding the 
late Frederick T. Moore; Benjamin F. 


Conner, Dwight G. Phelps, both di-- 


visional vice presidents in charge of 
plastics and electrical departments re- 
spectively, were elected vice presi- 
dents; Stephen W. Dimock, manager 
of the small arms division, was elected 
vice president in charge of small arms, 
and George R. Porter, manager of the 
Autosan washing machine division, 
was elected vice president of that sec- 
tion; Harry A. Stevens was appointed 
works manager to succeed Mr. Moore; 
Charles H. Coles was appointed assist- 
ant works manager in charge of the 
machine gun division, and George 
Webb was appointed assistant works 
manager in charge of engineering. 


Other officers reelected were: Ar- 
thur L. Ulrich, secretary; Leslie T. 
Goodrich, assistant treasurer, and 
Einar Sather, assistant secretary. 
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Stanley Works Develops New 
Magnetic Garage Door Opener. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, has 
recently developed a magnetic oper- 
ator to open and close garage doors, 
to turn garage light on and off auto- 
matically. It is designed to operate 





MAGNETIC door opener, in- 
terior view. 


on any garage doors of the upward-ac- 
tion type—Roll-Up, Swing-Up, etc. 

With this complete installation op- 
eration a car operator may enter his 
driveway in the usual manner and 
after reaching a certain point, press 
a button on the dashboard of the car, 
which immediately opens the garage 
doors and lights the lights. The doors 
may then be closed and locked and 
the lights in the garage turned off in 
the house by pushing a house switch. 
In short this magnetic garage door 
operator saves time, trouble and dis- 
position, provides safety from prowlers 
at night, is a great convenience in bad 
weather and eliminates tendency to 
leave garage doors open. 
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Death of C. T. McCarthy. Charles 
T. McCarthy, 70, former factory man- 
ager of Naugatuck Rubber footwear 
plants, died last night at Waterbury 
Hospital after suffering a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his home in Nauga- 
tuck. 

Mr. McCarthy was connected with 
the rubber industry in Naugatuck for 
49 years. 

He was for several years the treas- 
urer of the combined Goodyear Metal- 
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lic Rubber Shoe Company and the 
Goodyear India Rubber Glove Co., be- 
fore the Naugatuck companies were 
taken over by United States Rubber 
Products, Inc. 
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Fair Site Chosen at Eastern States. 
Trustees of the Connecticut Building 
at the Eastern States Exposition chose 
a site for the structure in a recent 
visit to West Springfield. At the same 
time they decided tentatively on a 
design adapted from the Old State 
House, Hartford. 

The Connecticut building for which 
$73,750 is available, will stand between 
the New Hampshire and Vermont 
buildings on the Avenue of States. 
Robert A. Hurley, state public works 
commissioner, has announced that 
ground will be broken for the build- 
ing not later than May 20 and that 
it is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy the third week in September 
when the 1938 exposition begins. 

Members of the Connecticut group 
who went to the Fair ground to in- 
spect the proposed site included Gov- 
ernor Cross, Robert A. Hurley, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Olcott F. 
King, Charles B. Cook, vice president, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford; Edwin Pugsley, vice president, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven; George L. Warncke of 
Wilton, Elliott Platt of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and executive 
secretary Philip Hewes. 
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Electric Boat Made New Sub-Keel. 
In the presence of officials of the 
Electric Boat Company and Navy of- 
ficers, the keel-laying ceremony for 
the submarine “Sea Dragon” took place 
on April 18 at the company’s shipyard 
in Groton. Contract for the construc- 
tion of the “Sea Dragon” was awarded 
the Electric Boat Company on July 
of last year. 

The keel of the “Sea Lion” sister 
ship of the “Sea Dragon” will be laid 
June 20. 
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About An Advertiser. Dan R. 
Campbell, of Stamford, formerly en- 
gaged in the hardware business in Ver- 
mont where he handled fire apparatus 
and who has had some 12 years’ 
experience in the fire apparatus field, 
has recently become a distributor in 
Connecticut for fire and safety appli- 
ances and Dugas Dry Compound ap- 
paratus as well as automatic fire pro- 
tection systems. 











For many years prior to becoming 
a distributor “on his own” Mr. Camp- 
bell worked for one of the leading 
companies as sales engineer for Foam 
Type apparatus in Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 
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Automatic Machine Reorganizes. 
Following the confirmation of a plan 
of reorganization in 77-B proceedings 
by the Hon. C. C. Hincks of the 
United States District Court in New 
Haven recently, the Automatic Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Corporation 
has been organized to carry out the 
provisions of the plan and succeeds to 
the business and assets of The Auto- 
matic Machine Company. The plan 
was developed by George L. Sexton, 
president of the old company, in co- 
operation with the Etna Industrial 
Corporation, nationally known Indus- 
trial Engineers of New York City. 
The Etna Industrial Corporation is 
headed by Walter W. Weismann, 
president, and Ben Lauterstein, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Sexton will remain as presi- 
dent and general manager of the new 
organization. It is announced also 
that the active personnel of The Au- 
tomatic Machine Company will con- 
tinue. The Etna Industrial Corpora- 
tion will act in an advisory capacity. 

The company has pioneered since 
its founding in 1896 such items as 
Automatic Threading Lathes, Dia- 
mond Boring Machines, Open Side 
Shaper-Planers, Automatic Profilers, 
Hob Thread Milling Machines and 
Volumetric Rubber Blanking Presses. 

The new corporation it is under- 
stood will further develop and expand 
lits line of equipment. It is now pro- 
ducing Semi-Automatic and Auto- 
matic Boring Machines using Dia- 
monds, Tungsten Carbide and Tanta- 
lum Carbide, Thread Hobbing Ma- 
chines, Hand and Automatic Profilers, 
Hydraulic and Automatic Threading 
Lathes, Cam Milling Machines of Bar- 
rel and Periphery Types, Variable 
Speed Hand Milling Machines, Auto- 
matic Valve Body and Wedge Facing 
Machines together with Open Side 
Shaper-Planers. 
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Bristol Introduces Ardometer Ra- 
diation Pyrometer. A new Radia- 
tion Pyrometer which uses as a tem- 
perature sensitive unit, The Ardom- 
eter, is being offered by the Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
This instrument measures the sur- 





face temperature of hot objects or 
masses above 1000°F, when the Ar- 
dometer unit is sighted so that it 
picks up the heat rays emitted. The 
temperature is recorded on one of 
Bristol’s Potentiometers—on a round 
or strip-chart recorder —or is indi- 
cated on a Millivoltmeter Pyrometer. 

The Ardometer can be sighted di- 
rectly on the object in the furnace 
and in this position it measures in- 
stantly the temperature of the object 
itself. It follows with fidelity the 
temperature changes in the material 
on which it is sighted. 
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Williams Company Has Nine Vet- 
erans. The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, enjoys the 
reputation of having nine persons in 
its employ for 40 years or more. They 
are as follows: 

1. Henry A. Clough, 79, was an 
active employee for 47 years. Has been 
on pension for the last 6 years. 

2. Louis O. House, 75, was an ac- 
tive employee for 39 years. Has been 
on pension for the last year. 

3. George S. Krebs, 76, was an ac- 
tive employee for 33 years. Has been 
on pension for the last 7 years. 

4. Frank H. Rose, 82, was an ac- 
tive employee for 42 years. Has been 
on pension for the last 5 years. 

§. Harold W. Forbes, assistant to 
the superintendent, 54, worked for 
company for 41 years. 

6. Miss Nettie B. Smithson, chief 
accountant, 67, in employ of com- 
pany for 41 years. 

7. Miss Annie Stokes, manager of 
mailing department, 66 years, in em- 
ploy of company for 51 years. 

8. Erwin H. Strickland, operatoi 
of the Glycerine Recovery plant, 71, 
in employ of company §2 years. 

9. Benjamin F. Woodworth, per- 
fume compounder, 82, in employ of 
company 50 years. 


“THAT’S SPLENDID 
PUpeeaeer «lt 


said one of the members of 
the State Publicity Commis- 


sion, referring to the listing 
of products in “It’s Made In 
Connecticut” department of 
Connecticut Industry. 


Is your company listed! 








YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates in Connection 
With Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. B. Boone, President 


111 ising St. New York City 


We offer: 


GREEN OLIVE OIL SOAP 
Highest quality 


METAL WORKERS’ SOAP 


Where non-tarnishing of metals 
is sought 


TOILET SOAPS IN CAKES 


For factory use 


LIQUID SOAP FOR DIS- 
PENSING SYSTEMS 


We also supply an inexpensive 
but pure soap, solid in barrels, 


for general factory use. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


















SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 











INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 






DAN R. CAMPBELL THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
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COAL WOODWORK 
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PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 
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STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 










342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. SSS = 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
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dink: ulinih neien dee one or the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 








































Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Job and Salary Evaluation. Ac- 
counting has been defined to be the 
systematic compilation, verification 
and presentation of the facts con- 
cerning the financial operations of a 
business organization. It is far more 
than a mere record of past transac- 
tions: it is an aid to administrative 
control. Cost accounting is merely an 
application of accounting principles 
in greater detail than is usually found 
in general accounting. A proper cost 
system not only shows how each kind 
of expense was incurred but also in- 
dicates for each product the itemized 
cost of making or selling it, and the 
profit or loss experienced on each. 
Thus, it is possible for the executive 
to give prompt and intelligent atten- 
tion to unprofitable items and to con- 
centrate merchandising effort in prof- 
itable channels. 

From these descriptions it is appar- 
ent that the function of the account- 
ant touches every phase or aspect of 
a business or industrial organization. 
He is vitally interested in tabulating 
and interpreting the financial results 
and in pointing out expedients and 
procedures which will improve the re- 
sults. It has been the purpose of this 
department to direct the attention of 
management to new ideas and devel- 
opments as well as to make pointed ap- 
plication of old principles. One note- 
worthy development of recent origin 
centers on “Job Evaluation.” 

The subject of “Job Evaluation in 
the Factory and Salary Evaluation” 
was discussed at a recent meeting of 
Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A, by 
D. W. Weed of The General Elec- 
tric Company. The G. E. Company 
is a poineer in this type of study and 
it has no mean problem in the matter 
of wage ratings in the present day 
labor situation. The gist of the sub- 
ject as he presented it is as follows: 

The purpose of job evaluation is 
to furnish a satisfactory method of 
establishing equitable job rates be- 
tween different jobs. In order to do 
this it is desirable that all jobs be 
brought to a common denominator. 
Any job evaluation system must be 
pre-eminently fair to both employer 





and employee, and must be simple and 
logical. 

The plan is based on 6 character- 
istics which influence the job value 
of a job. They are: 

Mentality; skill; —_ responsibility; 
mental application; physical applica- 
tion; working conditions. 

By mentality is meant schooling, 
acquired either in a formal or an in- 
formal way, that an individual must 
have before he can qualify to learn 
the job in question. Skill is defined 
as learning time. By this is meant the 
total time spent in various assign- 
ments that is necessary before an in- 
dividual is qualified for the job in 
question, plus the normal amount of 
time required on the job so that he 
is competent to do that job in an 
expeditious manner. 

Responsibility is measured by the 
chance of error and its probable cost 
either in materials or machinery. Ap- 
plication, either Mental or Physical, 
is the degree and continuity of such 
application performed on the job. 
Working conditions refer to condi- 
tions surrounding a job which make 
it less desirable than the ordinary job 
from the point of view of the type 
of operator required. 

It is necessary to apply a weighting 
of the job characteristics which must 
be determined impartially after a 
thorough study. The relative weight- 
ing of these is bound to vary in dif- 
ferent industries and localities. All 
jobs have something in common and 
a minimum base should be set up to 
apply to any job, and the evaluation 
system measures only the variable 
points above the common base. The 
sum of the base points and the eval- 
uated points is the point rating of 
a job on a day work basis. For in- 
centive jobs 15% should be added to 
the total points. 

With this plan a selected key list 
of jobs is developed by selecting jobs 
having the highest rating in each 
characteristic and other jobs having 
the lowest rating in each character- 
istic. Jobs in ~between these are 
selected until finally a key list of 
graded jobs is developed. In select- 
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ing the additional jobs, it is essen- 
tial that only one characteristic 
should be thought of at a time and 
the rating for this characteristic 
should be on the basis of known jobs. 
It is also necessary that the work 
of preparing this key list should be 
done with extreme care and should 
have the benefit and support of su- 
pervisors. After the key list has been 
established and agreed to, the evalua- 
tion then becomes simple. Any new 
job is evaluated in each separate char- 
acteristic by a comparison with the 
rating of given jobs in that char- 
acteristic. Therefore, after the key list 
has been evaluated, the system be- 
comes one of job comparison rather 
than job evaluation. 

The matter of salary evaluation is 
of more recent origin in the General 
Electric Co. Here the elements are 
different from the factory worker. 
Under the heading of “skills” are 
listed education, accumulated train- 
ing, analytical ability, initiative, per- 
sonal requirements, responsibility in- 
cluding leadership and accuracy. Ap- 
plication completes the elements to 
be rated. 


Final Meeting N. A. C. A. The 
final technical meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, N. A. C. A., will be held 
on May 17. It will be an open forum 
on Cost and Accounting Problems 
and will be in charge of Mr. Fred FE. 
Burnham of The United Aircraft 


Corporation. 


Transportation 


Train Limit Bill Seen Harmful. 
According to railroad officials and 
trafic men, including the Associa- 
tion’s trafic manager, N. W. Ford 
and its traffic committee members, the 
Train Limit Bill (Pettengill Bill), 
which has passed the House and has 
been favorably reported by the Senate, 
will increase railroad expenses, de- 
crease the efficiency of operation and 
ultimately cause increases in shipping 
cost. The bill, sponsored by labor 
unions, would limit the length of 
trains to 70 cars, which will have a 
direct bearing on the operation of 
long high-speed trains, such as the 
Maine Bullet and the Speed Witch, 
operated by the New Haven Road to 
give overnight service from New Eng- 
land to as far south as Baltimore. 





In the event of passage of this bill, 
it will mean that such trains as the 
Maine Bullet and Speed Witch will 
have to be split or discontinued, and 
more likely the latter because of lack 
of sufficient patronage to operate two 
70-car trains. Then, too, 70-car trains, 
according to officials, would congest 
freight traffic in the New York met- 
ropolitan area where, in order to handle 
the huge freight business in a limited 
number of hours, it is necessary to 
utilize longer and fewer trains. 

Anything which would tend to in- 
crease expenses for railroads would 
injure them, especially right after a 
year when the annual rate of return 
on property investments for all class 1 
railroads was less than one-half of one 
percent (the New Haven had a size- 
able deficit in 1937). 


New Haven Freight Revenue Off 
in February. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad reports 
gross revenues for February of $5,- 
281,794, a decrease of $1,032,681 or 
16.4 percent compared with previous 
year. 

Freight revenue decreased $899,939 
or 25.2 percent and passenger revenue 
increased $3,594. Total operating ex- 
penses decreased $187,755 or 4.0 per- 
cent. 

After expenses, taxes, equipment 
and joint facility rents, the report 
shows a deficit in net railway operat- 
ing income of $247,673, a decrease of 
$843,202 under February, 1937. 

The deficit after charges for the 
month was $1,264,467 as compared 
with a deficit of $342,329 for Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

For the two months ended February 
28 last, gross revenues were $11,093,- 
645, a decrease of $1,927,740 or 14.8 
percent under the previous year, 
freight revenue decreasing $1,895,607 
or 25.5 percent and passenger revenue 
increasing $184,605 or 4.4 percent. 
For the same period operating ex- 
penses decreased $157,829 or 1.7 per- 


cent. 


I. C. C. Denies Passenger Fare In- 
crease. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a 6-5 decision, April 
14, denied the request of eastern car- 
riers for an increase in coach passen- 
ger fares (Ex. Parte 123). When the 
Commission recently announced its 
decision in the same case, concerning 
the freight rate increase, it deferred 
the question of passenger increases for 
a later decision just made, Commis- 
sioners Eastman, McManamy, Mahafhe, 
Miller and Rogers dissented, claiming 


their belief that increased coach fares 
should remain one of managerial dis- 
cretion. 


Motor Carrier Rate Hearings Held 
in Boston. In its effort to stabilize 
motor carrier rates in New England 
territories, part of New York and 
northern New Jersey, and at the fur- 
ther request of the Massachusetts Mo- 
tor Rate Bureau, the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission scheduled hearings in Bos- 
ton starting April 29. The hearings, 
held before Commissioners Eastman, 
McManamy and Examiner Coyle, con- 
tinued through Friday, May 6, at 
Boston. There were approximately 500 
interested parties attending, includ- 
ing 15 individuals from Connecticut 
headed by N. W. Ford, Traffic Man- 
ager of the Association. 

Parties at interest were heard as 
follows: Motor Carrier Bureaus, Mo- 
tor Carriers, Commercial organiza- 
tions, shippers and railroads. 

Hearings were scheduled for con- 
tinuance at the Bond Hotel, Hartford, 
on Monday, May 9. It is expected that 
these hearings may result in the issu- 
ance of a minimum rate order pre- 
scribing the rates contained in the 
tariff scheduled to become effective on 
or about April 18, and now under 
suspension, as the minimum rates for 
all carriers operating in this territory. 
It is further expected that the class 
rates published by the Eastern Motor 
Freight Bureau for account of its 
members, together with the Official 
Motor Freight Classification, will be 
prescribed as the applicable class rates 
and governing classification within 
this section. 

The Association’s Traffic Depart- 
ment seriously questions the legality 
of any minimum rate order resulting 
from mass approval of a body of rates 
emanating from conferences without 
first being tested by any of the usual 
elements of ratemaking. 


Use of Precanceled Stamps Lim- 
ited. In a recent order issued by the 
third assistant postmaster general, the 
use of precancelled stamps over the 
6 cent denomination is prohibited. 
However, the order permits post- 
masters to dispose of all of the 6 cent 
precancelled stamps in their offices 
to persons or concerns holding permits 
to use precancelled stamps upon assur- 
ance that such stamps will be used on 
matter mailed in a short time. After 
the present supply of precancelled 
stamps over the 6 cent denomination 
is exhausted, they may not be used on 
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any 4th class matter. In the case of 
mail entered in this class, not more 
than one precancelled stamp may be 
affixed to any one piece of mail except 
where stamps of the correct denomi- 
nation to pay the postage are not 
available at the post office. 


First Hearings in Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Complaint. Hearings on the 
Southern Governors’ Freight Rate 
Complaint were held in Birmingham, 
Alabama, from April 11 to April 15, 
with Norris W. Ford, Association’s 
Trafic Manager, attending as secre- 
tary of the executive committee of 
the New England Governors’ Rail- 
road Freight Rate Committee. 

Counsel for the Southern interests 
stated that an attempt would be made 
to establish principles in this proceed- 
ing and it was hoped that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would 
authorize rates in the future on all 
commodities moving from southern 
points of production to northern mar- 
kets based on the level of rates in 
effect within the north. His statement 
revealed that the southern interests 
expected relief in other commodities 
beyond those at issue in the particu- 
lar proceeding. 

During the hearings between 35 and 
40 witnesses were called to the stand 
by the complainants. Several testified 
concerning the natural resources of 
the South. Rate experts introduced ex- 
hibits demonstrating freight rate dis- 
advantages of the South on about 
twenty different.commodities in ev- 
ery instance. Commercial witnesses 
told in great detail of either the loss 
of business in northern territory be- 
cause of the high freight rates, or 
that southern industry was unable to 
expand and distribute its products in 
the North due to the freight rate 
barrier. Commodities dealt with and 
stressed by Southern interests included 
granite and marble; stoves and ranges; 
plumbers’ supplies; boots and shoes; 
drugs and medicines; cast iron valves 
and brass pipe fittings; paper cones, 
cores, tubes, tablets, and _papeteries; 
electrical appliances; metal and 
wooden furniture; and mattresses. 

Approximately 200 interested par- 
ties attended the hearing, including 
about 100 attorneys, representing in- 
dustry in the North and South, as 
well as the railroads in the two sec- 
tions. Commissioner Lee assisted by 
two examiners heard the testimony. 

An adjourned hearing has _ been 
scheduled at Buffalo, New York, on 
July 12. 
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HINTS FOR EXPORTERS 


Anecdotes from the Files of a 
Veteran Exporter. 


By JAMES E. BRYAN 


President, Undine Twine Mills, Moodus, Director and Chairman of For- 
eign Trade Committee, Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


URING my youth I learned 
LD: a western manufacturer’s 

intention of discontinuing his 
arrangement with a New York City 
export agency and of his plan to or- 
ganize his own export department. I 
applied by mail for the position of 
Export Manager, receiving a prompt 
telegraphic reply from the president, 
giving me an appointment to see him 
at his New York office. When I called 
at the designated hour, I expected to 
be questioned, but was unaware that 
this executive knew little about ex- 
port details. His only question, other 
than salary desired, age and period en- 
gaged in exports, was, “What would 
you do to build up export trade?” 
My reply was, “Go after it.” This 
statement landed the job. 

While in the employ of this com- 
pany, we received a cablegram from 
a Brazilian customer instructing us to 
“duplicate” a certain shipment (8 
dozen). We made prompt shipment 
of 8 dozen. The confirming order ar- 
rived after shipment specifying a 
quantity of 16 dozen, so we imme- 
diately shipped a further quantity of 
8 dozen. We received a rather insult- 
ing letter due to our having “re- 
peated” the quantity previously 
shipped when the cablegram read “‘du- 
plicate” meaning double quantity was 
wanted. Believing the best procedure 
to follow in settling the matter would 
be to quote the meaning of the word 
“duplicate” from a standard diction- 
ary. I consulted one only to find that 
the final meaning of the word, among 
a number of others, was “double.” 

We received a letter from a South 
African merchant asking for one of 
our products to be made with certain 
changes. The matter was placed be- 
fore the factory superintendent, whose 
reaction was that “it could not be 
made” and which advice I, in turn, 
sent to the customer. In due time I 
received a photograph, with letter, to 
the effect that he thought we might 
like to see a picture of the article 
made by Kafirs, which we Americans 
stated could not be made. 





While representing a New England 
manufacturer, I secured orders for 
two different lines manufactured by 
my employer. Our packer marked the 
packages on each lot with the shipping 
mark of the other lot. In each case 
the duty at destination on the goods 
actually shipped was higher than the 
material ordered and called for on the 
shipping documents, resulting in 
heavy fines being imposed on each lot. 

During the period of the war it 
was impossible to secure export li- 
censes on shovel handles due to the 
requirements of the War Department 
for same. A South African customer 
asked us to ship a certain quantity 
of “DD” shovel handles, same to be 32 
inches instead of the standard 28 
inches, the additional 4 inches to be 
at the end fitting into the shove! 
socket. We managed to induce a man- 
ufacturer to make these handles and 
when ready, applied for export license 
which application was refused with an 
accompanying specification for shovel 
handles wanted by the War Depart- 
ment. We offered them to the War 
Department but were advised , they 
could not use 32 inch shovel handles. 
We sent this letter to the War Trade 
Board who promptly granted the ex- 
port license and the handles were 
shipped, cable advice of this fact be- 
ing sent to the buyer in accordance 
with his request. Same brought forth 
a cable reply to repeat the shipment 
in thirty days and to cable when ship- 
ment was made. This procedure was 
continued until the end of the war 
when this business ceased. Since this 
business could have been handled very 
much easier after the war, we were 
quite anxious to continue it, only to 
learn upon following up the matter 
that the buyer had been cutting 4 
inches off each handle when shipment 
recahed him and since the supply had 
been so scarce, had been able to sell 
the handles at a handsome profit, 
which possibility was lost when every 
merchant could readily secure shovel 
handles. 


During the war period, when act- 
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ing as export agent for a competing 
manufacturer, the export individual 
who succeeded me inquired as to de- 
lays in securing space on steamers for 
South Africa, telling me of having 
held goods for months on order from 
a certain New York exporter for ship- 
ment to a certain South African im- 
porter. At the time I held an order 
from the same importer for the same 
quantity of a similar or competitive 
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James E. Bryan, president, Undine 
Twine Mills, Moodus, Conn., and 
director and chairman Foreign 
Trade Committee, Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


item, my principals being several 
months behind in shipments due to 
shortage of raw material. I told the 
fellow that we were experiencing no 
delays in getting goods off and if it 
would help him out, we would give 
him an order for the goods and he 
could ship them immediately. He took 
advantage of the offer and we im- 
mediately shipped the goods with 
complete report on the circumstances 
to the South African merchant, 
thereby completely cementing our re- 
lations with the South African firm, 
securing thereafter all his orders for 
this merchandise. 

On a certain occasion we had a 
freight contract for a carload at rate 





of 37¢ per cubic foot and the steam- 
ship company was greatly delayed in 
designating the steamer, during which 
period freight rates had advanced to 
93¢ per cubic foot. Having but two 
days remaining before the car would 
have to be shipped, I conceived an 
idea of packing which actually re- 
duced cubic measurement one third. 
Time being short, I went to the fac- 
tory in Tennessee, accomplished my 
ideas on the closer packing, and in- 
structed the factory to get the largest 
car they could possibly secure, ascer- 
taining the quantity they could load 
in the revised packing. At their office 
I wrote orders for account of buyers 
for the additional quantity that we 
were able to load in the car. My prin- 
cipals naturally hesitated about send- 
ing their merchandise on to Buenos 
Aires on such orders. However, they 
finally agreed to fill the orders I had 
written up and I returned to New 
York and advised buyers of my ac- 
tion, securing their confirming orders 
and mailing them to my principals. 
Their reply was to the effect that I 
was the only salesman they ever knew 
of who wrote up his own orders and 
then went out and sold the goods. 
However, the freight contract com- 
bined with the reduced cubic measure- 
ment made this possible. 


As a personal matter during the 
war period, a buyer in a South Afri- 
can firm requested our purchasing 
and shipping to him two hens and 
one rooster, thoroughbred Rhode Is- 
land Red chickens, same to be shipped 
in the fall of the year because of more 
favorable weather conditions. With 
the difficulty of securing export li- 
censes, owing to the War Trade 
Board’s interpretation of $50.00 hens 
and $100.00 roosters being food, and 
later difficulties in securing license for 
the necessary food to accompany live 
chickens, and with licenses being is- 
sued for limited periods and expiring 
before suitable ship was available, and 
inability to secure renewals promptly 
and consequently missing sailings, the 
chickens were not shipped until spring. 
Upon endeavoring to secure life in- 
surance on the chickens in addition 
to the usual marine insurance, I was 
informed that it would be necessary 
to have an expert chicken fancier ac- 
company the chickens to South Af- 
rica, and since the value of the chick- 
ens ($200.00) did not warrant this 
expense, we did not insure them and 
one of the hens died en route. With 
details and troubles of foreign trade 
existing during that period, time did 


not permit writing the purchaser con- 
tinuously as each development arose, 
resulting in his severely complaining 
about our stupidity in shipping live 
chickens without taking out life in- 
surance on same. However, the war 
was over by that time and the whole 
matter was then satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the buyer. 

Upon completion of detailed ar- 
rangements to represent a manufac- 
turer in the export field, and going 
into the question of catalogs and sup- 
plies needed to carry out the work, 
I asked for an initial supply of three 
hundred catalogs, much to his aston- 
ishment. He replied that twenty-five 
catalogs should be sufficient for any- 
one to build up a large export busi- 
ness. I advised him that I was not 
the miracle man that I had apparently 
misled him to believe I was and 
under the circumstances it would 
probably be best for both parties to 
tear up the contract, which was done. 


Foreign Trade 


Conditions Worse in Bolivia. It is 
reported that conditions in Bolivia in 
1938 are not nearly as bright as they 
were in 1937. Prices of tin and other 
metals in 1937 were maintained at 
high levels, and as approximately 
95% of Bolivian exports consist of 
minerals, the Bolivian government 
was deriving large funds of foreign 
currency from these exports. There 
was ample exchange to.cover the ne- 
cessities of all the importers and per- 
mit the government to pay back 
large, sums against loans made to fi- 
nance the Chaco war. The ratio of 
exchange improved from 160 boli- 
vianos to the pound sterling to 100 
bolivianos to the pound. It was even 
rumored that the rate might go to 
80 to the pound. As a matter of fact 
in October of last year, many im- 
porters were so confident that the rate 
would be more favorable to them that 
they postponed payment of their ob- 
ligations until such time as the lower 
exchange could be established. A sur- 
plus of exchange accumulated which 
encouraged the placing of orders 
abroad for large quantities of luxury 
articles, such as radios, electrical ap- 
pliances, automobiles, etc., which had 
not been imported on a very large 
scale since 1932. 

The latter part of 1937 saw tin 
prices decline very sharply along with 
the price of other minerals, and the 
supply of foreign currency available 
to the government was consequently 
reduced by nearly 50 percent. Hence, 
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there were the increased imports on 
one hand and the large amount of 
pending payments to be covered on 
the other, the latter waiting for the 
rate of exchange to improve to 80 
or less bolivianos to the pound. There 
was an immediate run on the banks 
by all importers to obtain drafts to 
cover importations already made and 
other unpaid merchandise on hand. 
The result was that within two weeks, 
the reserves of foreign exchange held 
by the Banco Central de Bolivia and 
the Commercial banks were exhausted. 
New exports of minerals failed to 
produce a sufficient amount of ex- 
change to cover the importations and 
in order to control the situation and 
prevent the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, the Bolivian government was 
forced to issue decrees prohibiting im- 
portation of any article not considered 
of vital necessity. 

Today the shortage of foreign ex- 
change still exists and it is feared that 
the situation may continue for some 
time. 


Foreign Trade Drops. The value 
of foreign trade in February regis- 
tered a decline of 7 percent from the 
total in the preceding month, but 
the decrease was not so severe as in 
January which registered 13 percent. 
A sharp curtailment in imports was 
primarily responsible for the decrease 
in total trade between December and 
January, whereas most of the drop in 
February resulted from a contraction 
in exports. Export trade increased 
rather steadily from month to month 
during 1937, and declined 9 percent 
in both January and February. Im- 
ports have shown a downward ten- 
dency since last July. The decline in 
both exports and imports in January 
was greater than seasonal, but the de- 
crease in February was of approxi- 
mately seasonal magnitude. 


Exports of the five broad economic 
classes of merchandise were larger in 
value in the first two months of 1938 
than in the corresponding period of 
1937. Outward shipments of crude 
foodstuffs (mainly grain) have shown 
a much larger expansion than the 
other classes; they were 9.3 percent 
of the total exports of United States 
merchandise as compared with only 
1.6 percent in the first two months 
of 1937. Among the exports of food 
products, the value of grains and 
preparations increased from $5,404,- 
000 in January-February, 1937, to 


(Continued on page 27) 
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General Summary. During March 
business activity in Connecticut de- 
clined slowly, the general business in- 
dex standing at approximately 30% 
below normal compared with -27% 
in February and +7% in March 1937. 
Manufacturing operations were slightly 
below February whereas normally there 
is a moderate seasonal increase between 
the two months. Cotton textile mill 
activity, however, continued to in- 
crease for the third consecutive month 
and was 30% below normal compared 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


with the December low point of -54%. 
The index of the number of man-hours 
worked declined two points from Feb- 
ruary and factory employment, based 
on preliminary data, showed a de- 
crease of three points. Freight carload- 
ings originating in 13 Connecticut 
cities experienced a further sharp de- 
crease and reached the lowest point 
since the middle of 1934. Metal ton- 
nage carried by the New Haven Road 
also declined and was the lowest since 
early 1933. The volume of building 
contracts awarded during March was 
moderately higher than in February 
but total construction work in prog- 
ress decreased. Data for the first half 
of April indicate no material change 
in trend and indications are that the 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


decrease for the month as a whole 
will be no greater than during the 
several preceding months. 

Business activity in the United 
States during March showed practically 
no change from February on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. The textile indus- 
try, particularly cotton and rayon, was 
more active. Steel ingot production in- 
creased somewhat more than seasonally 
and, though still less than 40% of 
normal, was higher than any month 
since last November. Pig-iron produc- 








tion on the other hand expanded less 
than the usual seasonal amount. 
Freight carloadings and electric power 
production continued to decrease. New 
orders for machine tools, due entirely 
to a substantial increase in foreign 
orders, experienced a sharp rise over 
February. Automobile production 
showed a moderate tendency to in- 
crease but weekly output in April has 
run more than 50% below a year ear- 
lier. Retail sales of cars have been 
slightly higher. The weekly business 
index of the New York Times contin- 
ued to decline irreguarly during the 
first half of April, the average level 
for that period being one point be- 
low March. Steel ingot production rose 
to 36% of capacity during the latter 
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part of March but has declined to 34% 
since then. Sales of cotton goods in- 
creased sharply in April and stocks on 
hand have been materially reduced. In 
spite of this, a substantial curtail- 
ment in textile operations is being con- 
sidered by the industry. 

During the four weeks ended April 
9, the trend of wholesale prices in the 
United States was downward due prin- 
cipally to substantial decreases in the 
prices of farm products and foods. On 
April 9 the index of wholesale prices 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 1.6% below four weeks 
earlier and 11% ihe the correspond- 
ing date last year. Farm products de- 
clined 27% below a year ago while 
foods were 16% lower and the price 
of all other commodities as a group 
5% lower. 

The cost of living in the United 
States during March showed no change 
from February, the decrease of 1.3% 
in the cost of clothing being offset by 
minor increases in other items. Com- 
pared with March 1937 the total cost 
of living declined 1.4% due princi- 
pally to an 8% reduction in food. 


Financial. The number of business 
failures in Connecticut during the four 





weeks ended April 9 was 19% below 
the corresponding 1937 period. Gross 
liabilities of failures, on the other 
hand, were approximately twice as 
high as in 1937. The number and total 
capital stock of new corporations fell 
19©% and 25%, respectively, from last 
year. Real estate sales, although still 
21% below a year ago, have increased 
more than seasonally during the past 
several weeks; the aggregate value of 
mortgage loans approximated the level 
that obtained in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


Construction. New building activity 
in Connecticut expanded in March 
and during the four weeks ended April 
9 the number of building permits is- 
sued in Connecticut cities and towns 
ran above the same period last year. 
The value of building permits issued 
also increased seasonally but the total 
value was still 22% below a year ago. 

In 37 eastern states the average 
daily value of building contracts 
awarded increased sharply in March 
but was still below the average level 
for the past two years. Residential 
building also increased substantially 
and was the highest since August 1937. 


Labor and Industry. Manufactur- 
ing activity, adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation, decreased further in March. 
The index of the number of man- 
hours worked declined two points to 
26.5% below the estimated normal 
compared with 10% above normal a 
year earlier. Factory employment in 
Connecticut stood at -12% in March 
against +12% in March 1937. The 
downward trend was evident in all 
cities for which data has been received. 
The extent of the decline during the 
past year has varied widely between 
cities with a loss in the number of 
man-hours worked of only 24% and 
26%, respectively, in New Haven and 
Hartford factories whereas losses of 
42% were reported in Bridgeport and 
New Britain and 56% in Bristol. Em- 
ployment in Waterbury brass factories 
remained in March at the level of the 
three preceding months and was ap- 
proximately 26% below twelve months 
earlier. Stamford factories reported a 
4% decrease in employment from Feb- 
ruary and a 13% decrease from March 
of last year. 


Trade. Retail trade in the United 
States showed further contraction in 
March, the adjusted index of the U. S. 
Federal Reserve Board declining to 
86% of the 1923-1925 average com- 


pared with 88% in February and 93% 
in March 1937. Reports of retail trade 
for the week preceding Easter indi- 
cated that sales in general were much 
better than had been previously ex- 
pected and that shortages occurred in 
some lines of goods. The trade gener- 
ally, however, has maintained a con- 
servative attitude on the placement of 
orders for maintaining stocks. 


Transportation. During March the 
index of freight carloadings originat- 
ing in Connecticut declined five points 
from February to 36% below normal. 
Loadings of automobiles and merchan- 
dise in less-than-carload lots increased 
less than seasonally over February, but 
shipments of building materials due 
to the improvement in construction 
activity increased by approximately the 
usual seasonal amount. Average daily 
carloadings for the first nine days of 
April declined substantially from 
March. 





Editor’s Note: In this column av- 
pears a brief description of the 
books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of a business librarian and 
the editor, will be helpful to the 
business man. This month’s sugges- 
tions are made by Miss Mildred 
Potter, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Hartford. 


Controlling Your Personal Finances 


—D. F. Owens 


Those to whom the problem of per- 
sonal finance is a problem will find 
here a very practical, detailed, thor- 
oughly understandable guide to the va- 
rious questions that must be consid- 
ered in directing the financial affairs 
of any family or individual. An inter- 
esting and important feature of this 
book is the large number of specific 
plans offered for budgets and the keep- 
ing of accounts, from which the reader 
may select the ones he finds most suit- 
able and helpful. 


Fundamentals of Sales Manage- 
ment—J. R. 


This book, written by an authority 
on the subject, presents the funda- 
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mental ideas at present operating in 
the field of sales management. It may 
be used as a handbook by sales mana- 


gers and prospective sales executives. 


How to Write Better Business Let- 
ters—E. A. Buckley 


A practical step-by-step description 
of procedures to help the business man 
increase the calibre and productiveness 
of his letters. The methods of prepa- 
ration and dictation are those used by 
successful letter writers. It also in- 
cludes suggestions for applying these 
methods to specific problems. 


Problems in Advertising — N. H. 
Borden 


The second revision of this textbook 
offers for analysis and solution a wide 
variety of advertising problems and 
cases based on the business experiences 
of a large number of firms. The author 
is Associate Professor of Advertising, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 


Profits From Courtesy —M. A. 
Hopkins 


A guide for the new and old em- 
ployee to the new precepts of business 
conduct involving such revolutionary 
theories of approach as that the cus- 
tomer is not always right, and that 
efficiency in business is a good part 
the result of courtesy. The book is the 
result of careful research and confer- 
ences with the personnel directors of 
some of our largest American busi- 
nesses, and fills a real need. 


Trailer for Pleasure and Business 
—W. A. Kimball and W. L. 
Larned 


For people interest in traveling via 
a trailer, this book is invaluable. It 
supplies complete information as to 
the best types of trailers on the mar- 
ket, desirable equipment, hints on 
trailer housekeeping, travel routes, 
trailer organizations, etc. It also dis- 
cusses in detail the large number of 
ways in which people are adapting 
trailers as aids in making a livelihood, 
using them as shops, offices and show- 
rooms. 
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$1000 
REWARD 


A Lumbermens policyholder recently wrote that 
he considered the dividend of $1,000 on his 
compensation insurance policy a “reward” for 


promoting safety among employes. And that 


Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 


Division of Kemper Insurance 


: | rere 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago |; ‘Waetiee! & osna. 
New England Dept.: 260 Tremont St., Boston Mie cio, 


is a good description of that $1,000 check. For 


Lumbermens dividends come from savings re- 


sulting from low losses, as well as from econom- 


ical management. Only careful employers are 


insured. And their safety records are main- 


tained through Lumbermens safety engineer- 


ing program. The same advantages are enjoyed 


260 Tremont Street, 


...-Public Liability, 


by all Lumbermens policyholders, regardless of 
the type of insurance they carry. Write for 
complete details on how Lumbermens may save 


you money on all forms of casualty insurance. 


L U M B E R M E N ~ | LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 3 eer 


Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me an explanation of the Lum- 
bermens plan of dividend savings and descriptive literature 


on the following forms of insurance: ....Compensation, 
oe, Gee, .... Burglary, .... 
...-Personal Accident, ....Fidelity Bonds 


Plate Glass, 


....-Fire (written in associated companies). 





TERCENTENARY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Progress Exposition includes the fol- 
lowing: 

H. D. Ackley, assistant secretary and 
controller of Berger Bros.; William C. 
Armstrong, secretary and treasurer of 
Rockbestos Products Co.; George F. 
Barnes, president of the Barnes Tool 
Co.; Herbert D. Bassett, sales man- 
ager of the Acme Wire Co.; T. C. 
Brinley, directory-production man- 
ager of the Southern New Env- 
land Telephone Co.; Charles R. Brock, 
secretary and manager of the Brock 
Hall Dairy Co.; Alfred W. Chase, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the United II- 
luminating Co.; E. Brewster Craw- 
ford, works manager of the Crawford 
Oven division of the American Ma- 
chinery and Foundry Co.; Louis Di 
Iuglio, president of the D. and I. 
Shirt Co.; John R. Demarest, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Wilson H. 
Lee Co.; J. H. Deckendorf, sales man- 
ager of T. A. D. Jones and Co., Inc.; 
William A. Fitzsimmons, production 
manager of the New Haven Gas Light 
Co. 

Walter Greist, president of the 
Greist Manufacturing Co.; M. J. Hen- 


rick, president of the H. B. Ives Co.; 
Samuel D. Henry, general agent of 
the Security Insurance Co.; Daniel 
Jones, president of Strouse-Adler, Inc.; 
Henry W. Jones, president of the 
American Tube Bending Co.; Frank 
Kenna, president of the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co.; F. Thatcher Lane, president 
of the Seamless Rubber Co.; Hugh 
MacArthur, manager of Koppers Con- 
necticut Coke Co.; Edward E. Minor, 
general manager of the New Haven 
Water Co.; Arthur Nabstedt, vice 
president of Snow and Petrelli Manu- 
facturing Co.; Frederick W. Neumann, 
assistant treasurer of the New Haven 
Clock Co. 

William G. Newton, president of 
Newton-New Haven Co.; Daniel W. 
Northup, president of H. G. Thomp- 
son and Son, Inc.; Eugene J. Reardon, 
superintendent of the American Steel 
and Wire Co.; James W. Sneyd, vice 
president of the Geometric Tool Co.; 
R. C. Swanton, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Herman L. Trisch, sales 
and advertising manager of the A. C. 
Gilbert Co.; Frank C. Tuttle, Jr., 
treasurer of the Connecticut Malleable 
Casting Co.; Cecil K. White, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Cecil K. White, 
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Inc.; George R. Willis, vice president 
of the New Haven Bank; G. H. Wool- 
son, director and manager of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co.; 
George F. Boynton, manager of the 
Fairmount Creamery Co.; Harold L. 
Blakeslee, treasurer of C. W. Blakes- 
lee and Son; Willard F. Deveneau, sales 
and production manager of the Na- 
tional Folding Box Co. 


Industrialists Divided Into Groups 

Chairmen of the manufacturing 
groups are as follows:—Food and Kin- 
dred Products, Raymond Brock, chair- 
man, George F. Boynton, vice chair- 
man; Textiles, Spinning, Weaving. 
Knitting and Finishing Cloth and 
Cloth Goods, Daniel Jones, chairman; 
Utilities, Alfred W. Chase, chairman, 
Hugh MacArthur, vice-chairman; 
Wood Products, Cecil K. White, chair- 
man; Paper and Paper Products, Wil- 
lard F. Deveneau, chairman; Printing 
and Allied Industries, John R. Dema- 
rest, chairman; Chemicals and Allied 
Products, William A. Fitzsimmons, 
chairman; Rubber, Celluloid and Com- 
position Goods, F. Thatcher Lane, 
chairman; Stone and Mineral Prod- 
ucts, Clay and Clay Products, Glass 
and Glass Products, Harold L. Blakes- 





lee, chairman; Metal and Metal Prod- 
ucts, Daniel W. Northup, chairman, 
Henry W. Jones, vice-chairman; Ma- 
chine Shops, Machine Building, R. C. 
Swanton, chairman; Transportation 
Equipment, Automobile Service and 
Repair, Eugene J. Reardon, chairman, 
Frank C. Tuttle, Jr., vice-chairman; 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing, Frank 
Kenna, chairman, W. C. Armstrong, 
vice-chariman; Banks and Insurance, 
George R. Willis, chairman and Sam- 
uel D. Henry and Herbert B. Bassett, 


vice-chairmen. 


RAYBESTOS 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the talking type, supplemented by 
demonstrations with charts, felt as- 
semblies and models, showing the me- 
chanic how to adjust brakes properly 
and how to overcome any type of 
brake trouble. These picture demon- 
strations are shown in lecture halls or 
in dealers’ rooms in all the larger towns 
and cities in the country. 

To further promote sales Raybestos 
presents its new products each year 
to its dealers in a formidable bro- 
chure lavishly illustrated in pleas- 
ingly contrasting artistic drawings, 
protographs and sketches, all demon- 
strating that the company is leaving 
no stone unturned to assist the dealer 
in making more sales by stocking a 
minimum amount of merchandise in 
a well designed and wide variety of 
self-merchandiser cabinets and set up 
displays for clutch facings, fan belts, 
radiator hose and automotive packings. 
Going a step further into print, the 
company makes monthly contacts 
with every trade outlet through its 
well-timed advertising messages and 
a dozen leading motor journals reach- 
ing a circulation of over 230,000 in 
the repair shop business, brake lining 
specialists, car dealers and owners. 
Still another important link in the sales 
chain is the missionary work done by 
company representatives for jobbers 
and dealers. 

Raybestos engineers and sales force 
have not been content to merely de- 
velop and sell brake lining, clutch 
facings and other automotive prod- 
ucts to the automotive trade but have 
given careful engineering skill to the 
development and sale of brake lining 
for many industrial uses both in the 
factory and as applied to oil well 
machinery, shovels, bulldozers, cranes 


and tractors. One unusual and inter- 
esting example in the industrial field 
is the use of lining on rotary oil rigs. 
This lining, woven without wire and 
approximately 11 inches thick and 
10 inches wide, is attached to external 
bands and applied to drums 5 feet 
in diameter where it serves to check 
the fall of pipe into an oil well. Since 
the pipe often weighs 125 pounds to 
the foot and some of the wells are 
10,000 ft. deep, it is often necessary 
to brake more than one million pounds 
with these rings — perhaps the most 
severe test that could be given to a 
brake lining. Clutch facings are also 
manufactured and sold for industrial 
uses. In recent years there has been a 
strong tendency to substitute this 
material for metal to metal brakes in 
large automatic machinery and on re- 
verse gears in marine engines. 

To render a complete service to cus- 
tomers, Raybestos makes and sells to 
jobbers equipment for attaching lin- 
ings such as rivets and riveting ma- 
chines. 


Production 


Asbestos, the most important essen- 
tial raw product in the brake lining 
industry is a smooth fibre without the 
tiny “whiskers” present in cotton and 
other fibres. Because of this smooth- 
ness any attempt to spin pure asbestos 
into yarn without the addition of at 
least a small percentage of cotton, re- 
sults in droppings or a loss as high as 
95% of the asbestos. With the addi- 
tion of a small percentage of cotton 
and the use of 34 inch lengths of as- 
bestos, the droppings become insig- 
nificant. It may therefore be readily 
understood how great is the tempta- 
tion to unscrupulous manufacturers 
to use an ever-increasing amount of 
cotton in order that they may use 
a shorter or cheaper asbestos fibre and 
thus produce inferior yarn and brake 
lining at lower cost. Steps in produc- 
ing woven brake linings are briefly as 
follows: 

1. Mining of asbestos; 2. Crushing 
fibre; 3. Carding of fibre or combing 
it out; 4. Production of roving done 
on card which separates carded asbes- 
tos into strips about 94 inch wide; 
§. Spinning or twisting the roving to 
produce yarn; 6. Twisting of yarn 
and wire; 7. Weaving done in Ray- 
bestos’ Bridgeport plant on specially 
made looms, similar in appearance to 
those used in the textile industry. 

Molded brake lining is produced by 
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mixing the proper proportions of as- 
bestos with other reenforcements and 
then compressed in various types of 
hydraulic operated presses in sheet 
form. The process varies according to 
the planned application of the finished 
product. From the molded sheets the 
brake lining and clutch facings are 
cut to size and packaged. 


Concerning Employment 


In its Bridgeport and Stratford 
plants, Raybestos Division employs 
an average of 1,000 persons, practi- 
cally all of whom are residents of 
Bridgeport, Stratford or Fairfield. 


To encourage its employees to save 
money, the company adds ten percent 
each to every dollar banked from 
wages or salary paid by the company. 
Group insurance is also in force for 
all employees on the basis of $500.00 
at the end of the first six months of 
employment, with an increase of 
$100.00 each year of employment un- 
til insurance reaches a maximum of 
$1,000.00 where it remains as long as 
the person is employed. 

The rapid forward strides of the 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan Inc. have been due to the loy- 
alty of the company employees who 
have freely devoted themselves con- 
scientiously to their individual task 
avoiding loss and waste in production 
processes. Much credit is also due to 
the managers both in the factory and 
in the field whose accurate vision of 
the demands of the industry have 
never failed to meet those demands, 
sometimes even before they appeared 
to exist. 


Employees in the company’s large 
research, chemical and physical lab- 
oratories in Bridgeport and Passaic, 
New Jersey, are selected largely from 
the “‘cream” of technical college grad- 
uates in those cities. Ultimately these 
young “fledglings” are fitted into the 
“engineering brain” of the company 
which functions to produce various 
types and sizes of the following: brake 
linings, clutch facings, brake service 
equipment, brakes (automobiles, in- 
dustrial and special), wicks for range 
burners and oil stoves, rivets, pack- 
ings, fan belts, car mats and hose. 

Present directing heads of the Ray- 
bestos Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan Inc. are: Sumner Simpson, presi- 
dent; M. F. Judd, general manager 
and R. B. Davis, general sales mana- 
ger, all at Bridgeport. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 22) 


$48,510,000 in the same period of 
1938. Exports of raw cotton were 
larger in quantity than in the first 
two months of 1937, but due to lower 
cotton prices, the value declined from 
$71,527,000 to $55,769,000. 


The percentage increase in non-ag- 
ricultural products was not so large 
as that for agricultural products. 
Wood pulp, mineral oils, heavy iron 
and steel, industrial machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, automobiles, and 
aircraft were exported in larger value 
in January-February, 1938, than a 
year before. 


Holt to Speak in May. For the past 
few years Foreign Trade Week has 
been observed during May by an in- 
creasing number of organizations 
throughout the country, and now it 
has become national in scope. This 
year the observance is being held on 
a nation-wide basis during the week 
of May 22-28. The Association and 





Everett G. Holt 


its branch office of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce have scheduled a meeting of 
the Foreign Trade Committee to be 
held jointly with the Export Mana- 








AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N. C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


es Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


F Steamship Company 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 





gers’ Club of Hartford. The meeting, 
which will be open to all manufac- 
turers interested in the development 
of overseas business, will hear Everett 
G. Holt, chief of the Leather and 
Rubber Division of the Bureau of For- 
cign and Domestic Commerce. 


Mr. Holt, a graduate of Colby Col- 
lege in Maine, holds an LL.B. from 
George Washington University and has 
spent over 20 years in the service of 
the United States Government, most 
of this time being with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The meeting will be held at the 
University Club in Hartford. Follow- 
ing the usual practice, it will be pre- 
ceded by dinner at 6:30 p. m. There 
will be ample opportunity for ques- 
tions from the floor. Prior to Mr. 
Holt’s address a short agenda will be 
discussed. 


June Meeting. The June meeting of 
the Foreign Trade Committee will be 
held in traditional fashion Saturday 
from 2 P. M., June 11, at ‘““La Cueva,” 
Moodus, Connecticut. Members come 
prepared to enjoy Chairman Bryan’s 
hospitality. 
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PUTNAM 


(Continued from page 9) 


Motorized transportation services 
make Putnam a hub of operations in 
passenger and freight departments. In- 
ter-city service between Norwich and 
Worcester is maintained on an hourly 
basis by the Connecticut Company 
and the Short Line Transportation 
Company, while Interstate Busses 
Inc., furnish regular day and night 
coach service between Putnam and 
Providence to the east and Springfield, 
Pittsfield and Albany to the north- 
west. New England Transportation 
Company maintains a terminal for 
intra and inter-state pick-up and de- 
livery freight service which is oper- 
ated in conjunction with the “New 
Haven” railroad’s freight department 
to insure instant shipment to New 
England market centers as well as 
other Atlantic seaboard points. 

A community center, modern the- 
atre and various civic and church ac- 
tivities serve as outlets for recreative 
entertainment of Putnam’s people and 
contribute effectively to making 
Northeastern Connecticut’s hub: “A 
good place in which to live, work 
and play.” 





_— 





Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 

Accounting Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

Acids 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 
New York 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 


The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Aavepien Spomises ; 
The H C Cook Co 3 eaver Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
a Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikoreky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


New Haven 
Ammunition ; 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Aromatics 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 


The Permatex Fabrics Co Jewett City 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated _ 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 


The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Balls 

i — Ball Co (steel bearing and panes. 

arttore 

The “Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 

aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 


The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


Meriden 


Bearings 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 

The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) 

New Departure Div of General 


Corp (ball and 

Stamford 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 


Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
Yew Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


Haven Pulp & 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
_ Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 

rods) Bristol 


The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in 
strips and rolls) 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


sheets, 
Meriden 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Britain 
New Haven 

Hartford 
The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mfg Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
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( Adv.) 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 


Meriden 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 


New London 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy bronze) 
Seymour 


The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 


brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 


McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 

688 Third Ave West Haven 

The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 

manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

acDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Chloride of Lime 


The Skat Co Hartford 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 

Sargent and Company New Haven 


and High 
New Haven 


Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 

Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 

Clutch—Friction 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubing) Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

The New “an Copper Co Seymour 
Cogpee eee 

The New Haven Copper C Seymour 


Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots : 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shiopiee Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc c New London 
or. 


sets 

The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers Gilman 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 


Remington Arms Co Inc 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 

Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


— le and duplex) Mystic 
e 6 K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
= 33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Conpeeniaen 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg — Hartford 
Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Renguass 7 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


New London 


Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co Crawford Oven 
Div (industrial) New Haven 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Cre & Braids ; 
The Ansonia O & C Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing : 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


Electric Cords . 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 
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— CONTINUED — 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 

The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 

Electric Wire 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Waterbury 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 


The Platt Bros & Co 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 


The Wm Foulds & Company 
oe oat, Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 


Manchester 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Fishing a 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line C 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


East Hampton 


Floor Mats 
Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company ~* Bridgeport 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
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Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and See? Waterbury 


Gea 

The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 

reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 
Hartford-Empire Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls. 

bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 

Centerless Grinding Works (production & 

custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 

1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 


industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment as 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 


Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hose Supporters 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hospital Sapetee 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 


New Haven 


types) New Haven 
: Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Japanning s 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Kitchen Tools 

Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 

American Hosiery seseey New Britain 

Labels 


1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquering 

Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
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Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Leather 

The Geo A Shepard & Sons Co (hat, gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 


Lighting Equipment 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
Lime 
The Skat Co (unslaked) Hartford 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery z 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Feani Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 

Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co eerste wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 


Branford 


New Haven 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods F 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings : 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
zh Excelsior Hardware Co 
H Sessions & Son 
the C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The i. Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 eet St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


The Hoggson & Pee “Mfg Co (steel) 141 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Brewery St New Haven 

The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 

non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
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Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


F Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 


Branford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 


Paints and Enamels 


Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
4 Paints and Varnishes 

Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco’ Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) ee 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & ogee) 
ridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 

The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Plainville 


Platers—Chrome 
The Plaituville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polish 
The Skat Co (auto and metal) Hartford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff a Co Danielson 


Press 
The Standard Meslay Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty ee 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 

Rayon Yarns E 

The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 

Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
Nengatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg a 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 


New Haven 


Southport 


—— Hartford 
everse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle ee: Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, cogeer 

and non-ferrous) aterville 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 

solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 


bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S$ Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 


wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) imsbury 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co Geving machine attach- 
ments) 3 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Matlin Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 

The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


aterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & . no Ansonia 


The H C Cook Co ri . files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
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Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider: 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Tableware, Silver 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


: _ Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 


Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp” (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Sporting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber & Inc New Haven 
Spreads 


Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


New London 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Socio s—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Sarees Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 
Stair Pads 


Palmer Brothers ey New London 
amp 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co (steel) 141 

Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


eel 
Wallingford Steel a Teerio and sheets cold 
rolled) Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled pirie and 
stainless) ngford 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co 
Surgical ye 

The Seamless Rubber Co 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 

Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 

Norwalk 

Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 

Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 

Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 

Hartford 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 
indicating) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 

The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) | 

2 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 

Tubing—Condenser 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
‘ Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
‘ Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading- Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Ing Bridgeport 
Valenb-<hpetnmnatio Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Venetian Blind Webs 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Ventilating Systems 


Jewett City 


Middletown 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 


Middletown 


bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 


lated) New Haven 
Scovill wepeeestniog Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


» Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
ast Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O i Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423- 33 a el St 
ew Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Drewnn Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co Waterburv 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 


West Hartford 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbur 
The American Buckle Co (overall trlenasinaet 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co a handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son — K Mig all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute aa 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 










Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 





CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor. 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 
ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 


blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, .cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 





for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 

FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 

FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 14%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 

FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 

FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 





Section 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
i 


2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 
posal. Address S. E. 104. 


employment 





TRAFFIC MAN. Young married man, 33, who has had 15 years’ 
experience as a rate clerk and traffic man. Compiled tariffs for rate 
bureau on special assignment. Has good knowledge of industrial traf- 
fic work. He seeks traffic position with Connecticut or New England 
concern. Address P. W. 406. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE. Thoroughly qualified in all phases of 
general and cost accounting systems, budgets, finance, office manage- 
ment, insurance, credits, etc. Competent organizer with constructive 
a..d analytical mind. Desires connection where ability can be utilized 
to good advantage. Christian, university graduate, age 35, married, 
now employed. For interview address P. W. 407. (A. M. J.) 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Pressed and deep drawn metal 
stampings; screw machine products; castings, and hot forgings. Thor- 
ough knowledge of office routine; purchasing; costs; including bud- 
getary control; design engineering; the development of new lines of 
work; tooling-up; materials handling; modern production methods; 
wage systems; time study with rate setting; employment problems 
including hospitalization; vestibule training; insurance; safety engi- 
neering; incentives, etc. Syndicate and premium goods in all finishes 
a specialty. Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. Now 
employed Factory Manager, and desirous of locating in Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 408. 


Alert young executive with three successful years as assistant super- 
intendent would like to connect with progressive organization where 
his knowledge of production, wage incentives and factory systems 
will be of assistance in helping it to grow. Address P. W. 409. 


Office and Factory executive with long experience wishes a position as 
either Office or General Manager of a medium sized Manufacturing 
Plant having a product with future possibilities. Salary expected to 
start, a living wage for a married man. Finest of references can be 


given and other details explained at an interview. At present employed. 
P. W. 410. 


Patent Solicitor. Mechanical engineer in research and development 
field, general experience in all phases of patent practice, preparation 
and prosecution of patent applications, thorough, conscientious 
worker. Has handled sundry inventions, manufactured products, 
some experience in typewriters. Desires position with patent attorney 
or corporation patent department. Moderate salary. Address P. W. 411. 


YOUNG MAN. High School graduate who did his best work in 
shop, mechanical drawing, and science, who says very little but what 
he does say is right to the point, seeks an opportunity to serve a 
manufacturer where he may secure further practical apprentice train- 
ing. He is highly recommended ‘by his teachers and by the head of 
the personnel department of the High School which he attended. He 
is strictly honest, trustworthy and one competent to advance in a 
mechanical occupation. For interview address P. W. 412. 


Industrial Chemist. B. S. 1933. Age 26, married. Four years’ ex- 
perience as control and development chemist in field of organic and 
inorganic rubber chemicals and intermediates. Experiences in pilot 
plant operation. Steady and willing worker. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 413. 


Young Mechanical Engineer. Young man, age 23, with a B. S. 
degree in mechanical engineering, who has had over 2 years’ experi- 
ence in factory work as an inspector, set-up man, as well as experi- 
ence in the designing of tools and gauges, seeks a connection with 
a Connecticut manufacturer where his training and experience may 
be utilized to best advantage. His greatest desire is to design and 
produce labor saving machinery. For interview address P. W. 414. 


Production Superintendent or Manager. Man who has had 10,000 
hours as an apprentice machinist and tool maker, engineering course 
and some 20 years’ experience in tool, die and fixture work, and gen- 
eral machine work, and who has acted as foreman, superintendent and 
general manager and assistant treasurer for well-known Connecticut 
manufacturing plants, seeks a new connection in any one of these 
fields, because of recent management changes in the company he has 
served for the past 5 years. Address P. W. 415. 
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“Jhere are ‘paper profits’ bere that can 


never be washed out.” 


"This piece of paper is more than a prom- 
ise, on the part of our insurance company, 
to pay workmen’s compensation claims 
and to protect us against legal complica- 
tions. 

“Rather, it presents an opportunity for 
us to receive from American Mutual, 
profits that accrue regardless of market 
conditions. 

“Forget, for the present, the purely phys- 
ical benefits —the guards on the danger- 
ous machines, the prompt payment of em- 
ployees’ claims, the medical treatment of 
injured men. What is more important to 
us is this—that American Mutual’s serv- 
ice helps make our plant a better place 
to work in... and a more profitable 
place for us. 

“They do more than just eliminate dan- 
ger — they help to build safety . . . build 
it not only in the form of mechanical 
guards around dangerous spots, but in 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


the minds of our men and in the methods 
of the work they perform. And, because 
safety contributes to efficiency, American 
Mutual’s practical and economical engi- 
neering methods make possible a more 
favorable operating cost . . . saving not 
only in the cost of insurance, in the elim- 
ination of indirect, uninsurable accident 
losses, but also in the actual cost of get- 
ting goods produced. 

“From this piece of paper, we can build 
profits which can never be taken away.” 

*x * 

American Mutual offers industrial 
firms an opportunity to make three 
extra profits: 

.-. from safety engineering which re- 
duces accident losses and often 
lowers insurance costs 

.-- from a specialized medical service 


American 





restoring the valuable services of men 
who have been injured. 

... from a cash dividend of 20% or more, 
paid regularly to our policyholders 
since 1887. 

American Mutual, America’s first lia- 
bility insurance company, has branches in 
56 of the country’s principal industrial 
centers. In addition to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, it offers opportunity for sav- 
ings on Automobile, and practically all 


other lines of liability insurance. 
Admitted Assets: $34,866,615.84 Liabilities: $29,443,222.08 
Surplus to Policyholders: $5,423,393.76 As of Dec. 31, 1937 







Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


gives a 3-profit opportunity 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for free booklet, “How Twelve Companies Saved More Than 


A Million Dollars”, describing this lowest net cost insurance. 
Branches in 56 of the Country’s Principal Cities, including: Bridgeport, 


Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street-—Hartford, Conn., 12 Haynes St. 


H+ 


QUICKLY — PERSONALLY — ECONOMICALLY j| j| £1 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


Judge the value of your 


advertising by the profits 


it brings you, not by its 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tre Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HartTForD [1938] CONNECTICUT 





